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THE FUTURE. 
Small beginnings and judicious investment make 
for success. It’s an easy task to look into the past. 
The man who attains the top, however, must eternally 


seek to lift the curtain of futurity—Henry Clay Frick. 











B. G. Hubbell, Optimist. 

In the current issue of the bulletin issued by the Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., is found a 
resume of the company’s operations in 1912, written by 
G. Hubbell, 


cheerful and hopeful forecast for the year 1913. 


most 
Mr. Hub- 


bell considers 1912 the most normal and, at the same time, 


President B. which contains, also, a 


the most progressive year the Federal has ever enjoyed. 
After reviewing the rearrangement of the many new prop- 
erties purchased in 1911, the building up of these plants and 
planning for their future growth, the increase and filling 
in of the older properties, etc., President Hubbell says: 

“The advisability of these large investments, which have 
amounted in all to a very considerable sum of money, has 
been fully demonstrated by the wonderful growth of our 
system, and the permanency of the support given it by the 
public. At no time in the history of our company have 
we had so large a list of subscribers, and at no time has 
the public given so hearty a support and general recogni- 
tion of the great good this company is doing in the affairs 
of the public as at the present time. The development 
work of 1912 has been of a most substantial character and, 
as one of our friends remarked the other day, ‘Your work 
this year has been more convincing to me of the perma- 
nency of your institution than anything you have yet ac- 
complished.’ ” 

Mr. Hubbell is known as one of the keenest observers 
and most capable managers of telephone properties in the 
business, which fact adds weight to any statement he may 
make. “We have other and greater plans in hand for 
1913,” he adds, “along the lines of a permanent develop- 


ment which will be announced from time to time, and 





which will show to a still greater extent the substantial 
position this organization occupies in the business affairs 
of this country.” 

All of which 


TELEPHONY sincerely wishes the same good fortune for every 


means success for the Federal company. 


telephone company in the land, both big and little, and 
hopes the 13 on the new year will spell naught but good 
luck for all engaged in this great and growing industry. 





Nineteen Twelve in the Telephone Industry. 
The progress in the art of telephony during 1912 has 
inventions 
The 


advance has not been in new directions, but along lines 


been steady. There have been no startling 


produced, nor revolutionary changes in the industry. 


already laid out. 

The progress in long distance telephony has not been 
as rapid as expected. Communication, while not estab- 
lished between New York and the Pacific Coast, is assured 
for the year. Experiments have been carefully conducted 
and the results are such that it has been stated that New 
York will talk with Los Angeles some time in the ensuing 
twelve months. A great deal of the actual construction 
has already been completed, but finishing touches are yet 
to be applied. 


Lonc DISTANCE REPEATER. 


The perfection of one type of repeater has made possi- 
ble the use of the long distance telephone for after dinner 
speaking. Instances of this occurred in Chicago last 
spring when President Hadley of Yale addressed, from 
New 


Yale Alumni Association, on the occasion of their annual 


Haven, Connecticut, the members of the Chicago- 


banquet. Then again, at a gathering in New York, ad- 
dresses were made by President Taft from Boston and by 
other noted men from various points in the East. On 
these occasions every one of the 200 to 600 persons pres- 
ent heard distinctly the utterances of the distant speaker. 
This result was accomplished only by the use of the re- 
peater. 

No change in methods of submarine cable work has been 


made. Mechanical improvements have been developed so 
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that loading coils may readily be placed in 
sheaths. 


the cable 
This is a notable advance as, up to the last year, 
considerable difficulty was experienced inserting the coils. 

Underground communication has been established be- 
tween Boston and Washington, so that upon the occasion 
of President-elect Wilson’s inauguration in March, no snow 
nor sleet storms will be able to isolate the Capital City, 
as was the case at the last presidential inauguration. 

In the manufacture of cable, antimony has been used 
to a considerable extent in place of the tin used for pro- 
ducing the necessary hardness in the lead. This, according 
to a statement recently made in a New York financial 
paper, will produce a saving of $1,000,00 per year by the 
cheapened cost of the cable. 

Among the advances in operating methods and apparatus 
may be mentioned the increased use of the combination 
mechanical and electrical pay stations, automatic ringing, 
the taking of peg counts and the introduction of the 
tandem operator. 

The use of combination mechanical and electrical pay 
stations has been greatly extended during the past year. 
These three-coin pay stations are used at points where 
the telephone company has no station attendants. From 
them a person may make either local or toll. calls, the ex- 
change operators being enabled to collect the exact charge 
in advance. 

Apparatus has been introduced which has greatly lessened 
the labor in recording peg counts. Where formerly count 
of the calls was kept by means of counters similar in ap- 
pearance to bicycle cyclometers and the old peg boards 
similar to cribbage boards, upon which the pegs were 
moved as calls were made, buttons are now installed at 
the operators’ positions. Operation of a button actuates 
a meter placed at a cable turning section, thus recording 
each call. It is then only necessary to read the meters 
for the various positions at the proper intervals to obtain 
the traffic figures. 


THe TANDEM Boarp. 


The tandem board has been brought into use by one 
company to permit the passing of calls from a small out- 
lying exchange in a large city to another where there are 
no direct trunks between the exchanges, without the neces- 
The tandem 
board operator, located in the main building, repeats the 
number as received from the operator in the call-originating 
exchange to the operator in the called exchange. The 
former custom of handling these calls required the sub- 
scriber in the outlying exchange, when calling another out- 


sity of the subscriber repeating the number. 


lying exchange, to repeat the number one or more times. 
The introduction of the tandem board and operator tends 
toward uniform service methods throughout the city. 
Along with the progress which has been made in gen- 
eral illumination in buildings since the introduction of the 
tungsten lamp, has come a change in the lighting arrange- 
ments for the larger switchboards. Instead of the old 
ribbon or trough reflector with carbon lamps at the fop 
of the board, tungsten fixtures on 10-ft. centers have come 
into use. The tungsten lamps with Holophane reflectors 
are arranged about 2% ft. in front of the board and about 
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level with the top. With this arrangement illumination is 
provided not only for the board but also for the room, 
while the cost is ccnsiderably less than with the use of 
the carbon lamps. 


CuTTING Over oF New EXCHANGES. 

Progress is also noted in the method of cutting over 
new exchanges. A method in use by the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. has eliminated practically all the cases of 
trouble that usually arise after the cut-over, which is 
practically instantaneous, is made. This method involves 
temporary connections from a part of the office storage 
battery, by which sufficient current is obtained to hold up 
the armatures of the individual cut-off relays, thus prevent- 
ing battery and ground from interfering with the signaling 
at the old office. 
the new office to the subscriber’s station and with the old 


It is possible to test from the jacks in 


offtce, thus checking every line and eliminating possibility 
of error and omission. With all possible trouble cleared 
before releasing the cut-off relay armatures, the cut-over 


is accomplished with a minimum of trouble. 


SoctaAL WELFARE Work. 

In the operating end, one of the most notable advances 
has been the social welfare work. Libraries have been 
established and clubs organized, all for the purpose of 
Fre- 


quent “get together” meetings have done much toward 


advancing the social environments of the employes. 


developing a spirit of loyalty to the company and a desire 
to promote its service. They have also promoted co- 
operation which is so essential to a company. The read+ 
ing of papers by men in various departments have inter- 
ested the employes in the work of other departments and 
thus broadened their knowledge of the business. 

Christmas charities have been encouraged and now 
each year the operators of exchanges in many of the large 
cities take pleasure in carrying Christmas good cheer into 
many needy homes. 

A feature looking toward the comfort and health of the 
operators is the provision of extra clothing at the various 
exchanges of one company, so that on stormy days dry 
shoes, stockings, etc., are at hand, and the operators can, 
after changing wet apparel, work with no danger of con- 
tracting colds with the resulting disabilities. 

Means have been taken to eliminate the loan shark 
from the telephone employes’ vocabulary. If anyone is in 
the clutches of the loan sharks, the legal department of the 
telephone company is placed at his service and every 
effort made to relieve his situation. Worthy employes 
who must have loans are provided with the necessary 
money at low rates of interest and in some companies no 
interest is charged. 

Probably the greatest advance in furthering the em- 
ployes’ interest is the establishment, recently announced 
by the Bell companies, of a pension and insurance system. 
A fund of $10,000,000 is now available for pensions, sick 
and accident benefits and life insurance for the employes 
of the Bell companies, the Western Electric Co. and the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., thus covering the needs 


of age, illness, accident and death. This sum is provided 
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by the companies interested without contributions from 
the employes themselves. The various benefits will apply 
to all regardless of rank. The plan provides for free 
change of employment from one company to another, 


with full credit for combined terms of service. 


AUTOMATIC AND AUTOMANUAL EQUIPMENT. 
Advance has been made in Automatic equipment in the 
production of a two-coil line switch which has a more 
positive action, is simpler in operation and structure, hav- 
ing fewer windings on one core, and which is more reliable 
than the old switch. 
been devised for simplifying the machine which gives im- 


A solenoid ringing interrupter has 


pulse for ringing. The solenoid device takes 1/8 or 1/10 
of the space occupied by the old interrupter and is morg 
efficient. 

The Automanual, a semi-automatic system of telephony, 
has passed from the experimental stage and there are 
a number of exchanges in practical satisfactory operation. 
It is stated that the much desired 3-second period for an 
operator’s answering time has been achieved and, further- 
more, that a 2%4-second period has been realized. Branch 
exchanges have been operated through 4% miles of cable 


with two-wire trunks, thus centralizing the operators in ~ 


multi-office systems. 


There has been an increase in the use of automatic 


private branch exchanges. In some cases these are used 
entirely for inter-communicating service and in other in- 
stances for both inter-communicating and outside service. 
These switchboards, which require no operators, are now 
being used by the railroads to a considerable extent. ‘Their 
introduction in this field has taken place during the past 


year. 


RAILWAY TELEPHONE FIELD. 

In the railway field, there has been a steady increase in the 
use of the telephone, both for dispatching and business pur- 
poses. The railroad officials are thoroughly satisfied that the 
telephone has made good all claims made for it, and the com- 
ing year, it is prophesied, will be one of greatest activity. 
Railroads, as soon as legislative activities subside, will make 
provision for installing telephone dispatching systems over 
their entire systems. At present the telephone is used in but a 
small fraction of the total railroad mileage. Roads which have 
used it on about 1,000 miles out of a total of 5,000 or 6,000 
miles have decided to extend its use over the total mileage 
at as early a date as possible and it is expected that most of 
this will be done in 1913. 

In regard to equipment there has been a change due to re- 
finements which have produced greater efficiency and also more 
reliable operation. The use of an automatic block operated 
by selectors over the telephone lines has also been introduced. 


TRAFFIC INCREASE—THE FActTory END. 


The use of the telephone by the public has increased to 
a considerable extent. One of the large companies has 
handled the greatest traffic in its history while the net 
increase in subscribers was about 15 per cent. Other com- 
panies enjoyed increases which were more in some cases 


and less in others. 
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This condition of growth of the industry is reflected in 
the business which has been handled by the manufacturers. 
The year from the manufacturers’ viewpoint has been in 
almost all cases perfectly satisfactory. 

In addition to the ordinary use of telephone circuits 
there has been an increase in the “by-product” uses, such 
as the use for fire alarm service, distribution of music, the 
time and important news, an exchange for this purpose 
being established in one of the large cities. 


Pusiic Utititry CoMMISSIONS. 


Among the developments in the general field of tele- 
phone operation during the past year one of the most im- 
portant is the growing disposition of the public to regard 
the state public utility commission as the best means at 
hand of satisfactorily 


solving the constantly recurring 


problems of telephone rates and service. In the past twelve 
months several states have been added to the already long 
list of those which have either established commissions 
with supervisory powers, to a greater or less degree, over 
telephone companies, or havé extended the powers of exist- 
ing railroad and other commissions to bring about the same 
result. Many of these bodies, composed of men entirely 
divorced from political influence, and with an eye single 
to their duties to the public and to the corporations, have 
performed those duties with exemplary fairness to both. 
Relatively little opposition has manifested itself among In- 
dependent telephone men either to the creation of such 
commissions, or to their rulings when once organized. 


The accurate determination of plant value is a feature 
of this form of supervision which has recently been more 
and more brought into prominence. In order to properly 
and accurately fix rate schedules the relation between earn- 
ings and investment must be considered and the determin- 
ation of the value of a plant is, therefore, of first import- 
ance. In some instances it has been impossible, either for 
financial or other reasons, for a commission to enter into 
a proper scientific investigation for this purpose, hence the 
adjustment of rate schedules has, at times, been more or 
less haphazard. There is a growing conviction that suffi- 
cient power, as well as sufficient funds, must be given com- 
missions to permit the adequate appraisal of property, and 
it is to be expected that the ensuing year will find the 
authority of these bodies enlarged, where necessary, and 
their funds amplified to cover all contingencies. 


MERGERS OF COMPETING PROPERTIES. 


A number of mergers of competing telephone companies 
were effected in 1912, in some instances the Bell company 
selling to the Independent, and in other the Independent 
company selling. In the majority of cases where a merger 
was accomplished the existing toll connections of both con- 
cerns were protected. Some of these mergers were brought 
about under the authority of a state commission, after 
investigation, and due provision was made as to future 
rates, connections, etc. The most extensive case of this 
nature was the taking over, by the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co., of all the Bell properties south of 
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the Flatte River in that state, and its release to the Bell 


interests of its Independent properties outside the area 


To this deal the Railroad Commission, of Nebraska, 
York 


Commission recently gave consent to the absorption by 


named. 


gave its consent. Again the New Public Service 
the New York Telephone Co. of a considerable number of 


Independent systems in northern New York state. 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IDEA GROWING. 


Municipal ownership has been brought prominently into 
the public eye in the last year. Several cities, including 
some of the larger class, notably Seattle, Wash., have taken 
up the matter seriously, some even going to the extent 
of submitting the question to the voters for decision. No 
systems of any magnitude, however, have as yet been es- 
tablished this side of the Canadian line. In Canada, as is 
well known, three provinces have for several years owned 
their telephone systems and have encouraged local develop- 
ment by the municipalities. Exact data as to the success 
or non-success of these local ventures is not available to 
any great extent at this time. 

However, municipal ownership must eventually be 
reckoned with in this country, and that in the not far dis- 
tant future. The question will naturally arise first in those 
communities in which competition has existed and its bene- 
fits have been felt and appreciated, before a merger has 
eliminated it. Whether the remaining company is locally 
owned, or is controlled by a foreign corporation, will prob- 
ably affect the issue but little. The question to the public 
is simply that of municipal ownership and operation as 
against private ownership and operation. And it is not to 
be gainsaid that a majority of the voters in almost any 
community are likely, at the first blush and without going 
deeply into the merits of the proposition, to vote for muni- 
cipal ownership. Telephone men, therefore, should post 
themselves thoroughly upon every phase of a condition 


which may confront them at any time. 


STANDARDIZATION AND THE SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


A move toward the standardization of type of equipment 
and operating methods, the need for which is frankly ad- 
mitted, has long been pending among Independent tele- 
phone managers. A long step in this direction was taken 
in the latter part of 1912 when the Central States Tele- 
Thus 


far the new organization has specialized upon the perfec- 


phone Service Association was formed in Chicago. 


tion of uniform rules for toll operation and their adoption 
by the companies within the territory tributary to Chicago. 
If the plan is well received generally, as now seems certain, 
it is not too much to expect that, not only will the scope 
broadened to include the entire 


of the association be 


country, but that its efforts will later be devoted to the 
establishment of definite standard types of apparatus and 
equipment. 

Fire insurance is one live issue to every telephone man- 
ager. Believing that the old line insurance companies had 
been charging excessive rates for insurance on switchboards 


and other telephone equipment, certain experienced tele- 
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phone men took the matter under consideration over a year 
ago, under the auspices of the National association. The re- 
sult is that insurance upon telephone property may now be 
obtained from this organization at rates far more nearly 
More 


brought, 


commensurate with its true class as a fire hazard. 


than this, the old line companies have been 
through this enterprise, to re-classify telephone risks to a 
large extent, and have lowered their rates accordingly. 

An event of great and general importance marked the 
closing of the year—the issuance by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of its uniform system of accounting 
for telephone companies. The first installment of this sys- 
tem, which was released December 31 by the Commission, 
week, appears in this issue of 


for publication this 


TELEPHONY. The entire system will be printed in subse- 
quent issues. This accounting plan applies only to those 
companies which have an annual revenue of upwards of 
$50,000. 


other system which will apply to those companies with an 


3ut the commission has under consideration an- 


annual revenue less than $50,000. 

It was originally intended by the commission to publish 
this system well before January 1, 1913, on which date its 
provisions apply. The delay incident to the preparation of 
the plan and the consideration of suggestions from all parts 
of the country having held up publication until this time, 
the commission states that telephone companies unable to 
establish the system as a whole at once, will be permitted 
to apply the various classifications as rapidly as possible 
thereafter and then adjust the accounts for the period inter- 


vening after January 1. 





Broadening the View. 

The manner in which the Kansas Independent Tele- 
phone Association has worked out a sound basis of co- 
operation with the State Public Utilities Commission and, 
at the same time, strengthened its organization, as re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, is of general interest. Sec- 
retary MacKinnon has demonstrated that his office is not 
a purely nominal one, and that an energetic man may do 
a great deal for the companies which he represents if he 
improves his opportunities and is granted a more or less 
free hand. 

Following the example of the Iowa association, the 
Kansas body has thrown down the bar hitherto preventing 
membership on the part of those companies which connect 
with the Bell lines, the sole condition now being that the 
companies be locally owned. The apparent result has 
been that the membership has increased numerically and 
that the larger association has been able to be of practical 
benefit to every concern affiliated with it. 

There have been, of late, several readjustments of the 
stern principles which formerly governed the Independent 
industry, but possibly none of greater significance than 
this. 
plan is one which will ultimately be of permanent benefit 


Thus far no Solomon has arisen to say that the 
to the industry, or the reverse. Telephone history is still 
in the making and a proper perspective on present condi- 
tions is not yet easy to obtain. 
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Don’t Water the Weeds of Sorrow 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Don’t water the weeds of sorrow. They thrive on your tears. Dry up, and they 
will. Root them out of the garden of Memory and give Hope a chance to grow in their 
place. Yesterday is utterly over with—Time is the only thing in this life which can be 
completely destroyed. The dead days always bury the past with them. They are back 
of you—you have journeyed over that stage of the road. Don’t retrace your steps— 
go forward with happiness. 

What can you possibly gain for yourself or for anyone else by coaxing and fondling 
pain? No man returns his hand to the fire that burned it—he isn’t fool enough to 
think that he can ease the hurt by thrusting it again into the flame. If memory hurts you, 
don’t return your soul to the torture. Control yourself—find diversion—work harder. 

Don’t encourage expressions of sympathy any more than you would ask folks to 
jab their fingers into a physical bruise. 

Don’t grow morbid—get out into the world. The new days are waiting for you 
—calling to you—they are breaking in the East of life, and in their span there are songs 
as mellow and golden, and joys as great, as those of any Yesterday. 

But you will not see or hear them if you constantly blind yourself with the images 
of bitterness and deafen yourself with sobs. 

Don't allow your gloom to befog the sunshine of others. Don't be selfish. 

‘When you remember things which cannot be helped and forget the help which you 
owe to others, you don’t lighten your own burdens one iota, but on the other hand you 
multiply them and uselessly force their load upon innocent shoulders. 

They who bring cheer with them find cheer—they who come with peace ob- 
tain peace. 

Woes and wounds are alike—they must be closed before they can be healed. 

You must learn the Great Lesson. For thousands piled upon thousands of years 
men and women have undergone all that you have suffered—they have met with every- 
thing that you have faced—they have prized as dearly as you have prized—and lost 
as utterly as you have lost. They have been forced to find their courage just as you 
must find yours. 

It’s tucked away somewhere in a corner of your being waiting for you to take 
hold of it. All that it needs is a bit of exercise. It’s a mere muscle of the soul— it 
grows stronger every time that you work it. It tightens up all your sagging nature— it 
takes the warp out of your resolution— it tautens your energy— it sets your brain work- 
ing, and as it becomes active your mind will cast off its malaria. 

You are still full of strength, but you must call upon it. Happiness is worth fight- 
ing for—the contest lies solely with yourself. Begin now to grapple with your will. 

Go to the window and lift the shade—look out and up—the sun is there eager to 
come to you. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman 











Uniform Accounting System of Interstate Commission 


Complete Details of Plan Promulgated by Government Body for Use of Every Telephone Company Having Annual 


Income of Upwards of $50,000—Plan for Smaller Concerns is Now Under Contempla- 
tion—System Effective Universally January 1, 1913 


[Epitor’s Note: Following is the announcement of and gen- 
eral instructions regarding the uniform accounting system for 
telephone companies as promulgated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The entire system will appear in these 
pages in subsequent issues. The plan applies only to tele- 
phone companies having annual operating revenues exceeding 
$50,000. It was originally designed to become effective Janu- 
ary 1, but the commission states that, owing to the delay in 
issuance of the instructions, telephone companies may not be 
able to apply them as a whole on that date. They will, how- 
ever, be expected to apply the various classifications as rapidly 
thereafter as possible and then adjust the accounts for the pe- 
riod intervening after January 1, 1913.] 


At A GENERAL SESSION OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
sion, HELp at Its OFFICE IN WASHINGTON, D. C., oN 
THE 10TH Day or DECEMBER, 1912. 


The subject of a uniform, system of accounts to be prescribed 
for and kept by telephone companies being under consideration, 
the following order was entered: 

It is ordered, that the uniform system of accounts for tele- 
phone companies with the text pertaining thereto, embodied 
in printed form to be hereafter known as first issue, a copy 
of which is now before this commission, be, and the same is 
hereby, approved; that a copy thereof duly authenticated by 
the secretary of the commission be filed in its archives, and a 
second copy thereof, in like manner authenticated, in the office 
of the Division of Carriers’ Accounts; and that each of said 
copies so authenticated and filed shall be deemed an original 
record thereof. 

It is further ordered, that the said uniform system of ac- 
counts for telephone companies with the text pertaining thereto, 
be, and the same is hereby, prescribed for the use of tele- 
phone companies having annual operating revenues exceeding 
$50,000, subject to the provisions of the act to regulate com- 
merce as amended, in the keeping and recording of their ac- 
counts; that each and every such carrier and each and every 
receiver or operating trustee of any such carrier be required to 
keep all accounts in conformity therewith; and that a copy 
of the said first issue be sent to each and every such carrier 
and to each and every receiver or operating trustee of any 
such carrier. 


It is further ordered, that any such carrier or any receiver 
or operating trustee of any such carrier may subdivide any 
primary account in the said first issue established (as permit- 
ted in the general instructions contained in the said first is- 
sue); or may make assignment of the amount charged to any 
such primary account to operating divisions, to its individual 
lines, or to states: Provided, however, that such subprimary 
accounts set up or such assignments made by any such car- 
rier or by any receiver or operating trustee of any such car- 
rier do not impair the integrity of the accounts hereby pre- 
scribed. 

It is further ordered, that in order that the basis of com- 
parison with previous years be not destroyed, any such car- 
rier or any receiver or operating trustee of any such carrier 
may, during the twelve-months from the time that the said 
first issue becomes effective, keep and maintain, in addition to 
the accounts hereby prescribed, such portion or portions of its 
present accounts as may be deemed desirable by any such car- 
rier, or by any receiver or operating trustee thereof, for the 
purpose of such comparison; or, during the same period, may 


a) 


maintain such groupings of the primary accounts hereby pre- 
scribed as may be desired for that purpose. 

It is further ordered, that any such carrier or any receiver 
or operating trustee of any such carrier, in addition to the ac- 
counts hereby prescribed, may, unless otherwise ordered, keep 
any temporary or experimental accounts the purpose of which 
is to develop the efficiency of operation: Provided, however, 
that such temporary or experimental accounts shall not impair 
the integrity of any primary account hereby prescribed. 

It is further ordered, that January 1, 1913, be, and is hereby, 
fixed as the date on which the said first issue of the uniform 
system of accounts for telephone companies shall become ef- 
fective. 

By the commission: John H. Marble, secretary. 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 


To TELEPHONE COMPANIES: 

This uniform system of accounts for telephone companies 
is issued in accordance with an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the text of which immediately precedes 
this letter. The act to regulate commerce, as amended, in- 
vests the commission with authority to prescribe the forms of 
accounts to be kept by telephone companies subject to the act, 
and prohibits the use of any accounts other than those pre- 
scribed by the commission. The observance of the rules and 
regulations stated in this system of accounts therefore be- 
comes obligatory upon persons having direct charge of the 
accounts of the companies concerned, and such persons will be 
held responsible for their proper application. 

In formulating this system of accounts it has been the en- 
deavor of the Division of Carriers’ Accounts to enlist the co- 
operation of the various telephone companies throughout the 
United States. For that purpose Accounting Series Circular 
No. 30, containing a tentative system of accounts, was submit- 
ted to all telephone companies of which there was record, for 
criticisms and suggestions, and due consideration was given to 
all criticisms and suggestions received. 

Attention is directed to the fact that this system of accounts 
applies only to companies having annual operating revenues ex- 
ceeding $50,000; that such companies are divided into two 
classes, according to their earning capacity (see par. 1), and 
that it has been sought to provide classifications of accounts 
for each class, adjusted to their respective needs. No sys- 
tem of accounts has yet been prescribed for companies having 
annual operating revenues of $50,000 or less. 

Accounting officers are invited to correspond with this of- 
fice should question arise with regard to the correct interpre- 
tation of any account or rule herein prescribed, in order that 
uniformity may be secured in the application of the provisions 
of the classifications. CHARLES A. Lutz, Chief Examiner of 
Accounts. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

1. Telephone companies divided into two classes.—For the 
purpose of this system of accounts, the telephone companies 
affected by the preceding order are divided into two classes, as 
follows: 

Class A.—Companies having average annual operating rev- 
enues' exceeding $50,000, but not more than $250,000. 

Class B.—Companies having average annual operating rev- 
enues, exceeding $50,000, but not more than $250,000. 





‘In order that frequent changes may be avoided, companies 
operating established telephone plants may adopt the scheme of 
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Two schemes of accounts, designed to meet the respective 
needs of companies of classes A and B, indicated above, are 
provided. The classifications for the two classes of companies 
are published jointly, with the titles of the accounts printed in 
CAPITALS and sMALL capPITALs, and in italics. 

Class A companies shall keep all the accounts (so far as they 
‘may be applicable to their affairs) the titles of which are 
printed in CAPITALS and sMALL capiTALs and also the ac- 
counts the titles of which are printed in italics, except that 
where an account shown in CAPITALS and sMALL CAPITALS 
is subdivided into accounts the titles of which are printed in 
italics, it is not required that the former be kept. Class A 
companies may further subdivide any of the accounts pre- 
scribed herein, provided that such subdivisions do not impair 
the integrity of any of the accounts prescribed. 

Class B companies shall keep all the accounts (so far as they 
may be applicable to their affairs) the titles of which are 
printed in CAPITALS and sMA.Lt capitALs. Where such ac- 
counts are subdivided into accounts the titles of which are 
printed in italics, it is not required that class B companies 
shall keep separate accounts for the latter. Class B companies 
may, if they so desire, keep the more extended accounts pre- 


scribed for class A companies, or may further subdivide such | 


accounts, provided that such subdivisions do not impair the in- 
tegrity of any of the accounts prescribed. 

2. Accounts should show fixed capital, operating reve- 
nues, and operating expenses pertaining solely to any ex- 
change or toll system or common to two or more systems. 
—(a) Telephone companies should keep their fixed capital ac- 
required by the commission, (1) the cost of fixed capital de- 
voted solely to any exchange system, (2) the cost of fixed 
capital devoted solely to any toll system, and (3) the cost of 
’ fixed capital used in common by two or more exchange or toll 
systems. 

(b) The Classification of Operating Revenues provides sep- 
arate accounts for exchange revenue and for toll revenue. 
When it is necessary to apportion the revenue between these 
accounts telephone companies should be prepared, when so re- 
quired by the commission, to furnish the basis used in making 
such apportionment. 

(c) Telephone companies should keep their operating ex- 
pense accounts in such manner as will permit them to show, 
when so required by the commission, (1) the operating ex- 
penses pertaining solely to any exchange system, (2) the oper- 
ating expenses pertaining solely to any toll system, and (3) 
the operating expenses which are common to two or more ex- 
change or toll systems. ? 

(To be continued.) 





“Cross-Talk,” the New Company Bulletin. 

The larger telephone companies of the country are more 
and more coming to recognize the practical benefits accru- 
ing from the publication of a regular periodical for dis- 
tribution among their employes. It has been demonstrated 
that the interchange of ideas thus effected and the placing 
directly before the force the management’s views on im- 
portant matters, not forgetting the personal news, of which 
there is always considerable in a large organization, is of 
high importance. 

The latest of these periodicals to make its appearance is 
“Cross-Talk,” issued by the Brazos Valley Telephone & 





counts in such manner as will enable them to show, when so 
accounts indicated by the average of their annual revenues for 
three years preceding the date of this order. If at the close of 
any fiscal year the average of the annual revenues for the three 
preceding years is greater than the amount given for the class 
in which the company has been put, the higher scheme of ac- 
counts should be adopted. New companies should estimate the 
amount of their annual revenues and adopt the scheme of ac- 
counts provided for companies with average annual revenues 
equal to the amount of the estimate. 
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Telegraph Co. and associated companies, with headquar- 
ters in Waco, Texas. The first issue is dated December 
and the paper will appear monthly hereafter. 

A handsome cover design is employed, the work of one 
of the engineering department men, which leaves space 
for a half tone cut, the latter, in this issue, showing the 
floats of the company in a recent cotton carnival at Waco. 
A good grade of coated, buff tinted paper is used for the 


cover. The inside section is mimeographed, there being 
eleven pages. 
The first issue contains much of interest and value 


and has a strong personal element running through it. 
TELEPHONY believes the paper should be a big success and 
extends a cordial welcome to the new member of the jour- 
nalistic brotherhood. 


Make Reservations for Peoria Meeting. 

The meetings of the Illinois Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, which are to be held at Peoria on January 14, 15 
and 16, will be in the Gold Room of the Jefferson Hotel. 
E. T. Teece, manager for the Inter-State company, at Pe- 
oria, advises TELEPHONY that he will personally attend to 
any reservations which delegates or exhibitors may desire 
to make. This is a courtesy which will be heartily appre- 
ciated. Reservations should be made early. The conven- 
tion will close with a banquet, in the Gold Room, on Thurs- 
day evening. 








South Dakota Convention Program. 

The official program for the meeting of the South Da- 
kota Independent Telephone Association, to be held at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., on January 8 and 9, has been prepared 
and is printed in full below. 

PROGRAM. 


Wednesday, January 8. 

10:30 a. m—Reception of members and friends by 
the executive committee and officers. 

2:00 p. m.—Convention called to order; Welcome, 
G. W. Burnside, mayor of Sioux Falls; Response, J. A. 
Steninger, Parker: President’s address, A. S. Hall, Red- 
field; “Legislation,” C. B. Kennedy, Canton; “The 
National Independent Telephone Association,” Man- 
ford Savage, President, Champaign, Ill.; “Is Indepen- 
dent Telephony Holding its Own?” J. C. Kelsey, Chi- 
cago. 

5:00 p. m—Executive session; Reading minutes of last 
meeting; Secretary’s report for last year; Appointment 
of committees; General business. 


Evening. 

7:30 p. m—“Cable Construction for Small Plants,” 
J. G. Funston, Geddes; “How I manage My Collect- 
ions,” T. E. Schofield, Gettysburg; Open parliment. 

“The Reinforcement of Decayed Poles—Does it 
Pay?” “Pole Preservatives. Which Are Best?” “The 
Interstate Commerce Commission System of Account- 
ing;” “The Short Haul Toll Business. Does It Pay?” 
“Has Commission Control Been of Benefit to the 
Public or the Telephone Company?” Question box. 

Thursday, January 9. 

Entire forenoon given to exhibits. 

1:30 p. m.—“‘Co-Operation on Trunk Lines,” F. B. 
Rowe, Pierre; “Collections,” Theo. Holien, Jasper, 
Minn.; Address, A. Reed, Vale; Open parliament; 
Question box. 

4:30 p. m.—Executive session; Report of committees; 
General business; Election of officers. 

5:30 p. m.—Choosing place for next convention. 

Evening. 
7:30 p. m.—Unfinished business; Question box. 





A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


JOHN W. CALLAHAN, general manager of the Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chicago, was born in Salem, 
Ohio, November 11, 1862. In 1883 he entered the employ 
of the Belt Railway Co., Chicago, as a brakeman, working 


up to the position of trainmaster. He resigned in Sep- 





tember, 1906, to become 
superintendent of the 
Illinois Tunnel Co., in 


Chicago. He remained 
as general manager of 
the entire properties of 
the Tunnel company 
until January 12, 1910, 
when he accepted the 
position of superintend- 
ent of the Indiana Har- 
Belt Railway, at 
Gibson, Ind. This posi- 
tion he resigned on May 


bor 


1, 1912, to become gen- 
eral manager of the 
Illinois Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the 
Chicago Tunnel Co., 


under which names the 
Illinois Tunnel Co. then 
reorganized. In this 
office he has charge of 
both the telephone and the tunnel systems in Chicago. 
Under his management the business has been placed on 
a solid basis, and is making most satisfactory progress. Mr. 
Callahan is a member of the Knights of Columbus and 
the Windsor Golf Club. 














CAPTAIN WILLIAM MAURICE TALBOT is pres- 
ident of the Cuban Telephone Co., which has headquarters 
in Hanava, Cuba, with lines extending throughout the 
island. Captain Talbot, who was born in Howard county, 
Maryland, February 22, 1870, enlisted in 1888 in the Fifth 
Cavalry, U. S. A., serv- 
ing in Indian Territory 
and Texas. He entered 
the Signal Corps in 1892, 
serving along the Mex- 
ican border. He was 
connected with thg 
Signal Corps’ exhibit at 
the World’s Fair, at 
Chicago, where he as- 
sisted in bringing out 
and operating the first 
modern war balloon. 
Later he was instructor 
at Ft. Riley, Kans., and 





San Antonio, Texas, 
until the Spanish war 
opened, when he went 


to Cuba on the staff of 
General Miles, and saw 
active service. After 
the close of the war he 
rebuilt the _ telegraph 
system in Matanzas and Santa Clara. In 1902, having 
resigned from the army, he became superintendent of the 
Red Telephone Co., of Havana, and later its president. 
He was general manager of the Cuban company and elected 
president in September, 1910. 














VIRGIL HAYDEN, chief engineer of the Century 
Telephone Construction Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was born in 
Franklinville, N. Y., September 14, 1874. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Sugar Grove (Pa.) Seminary, Hamilton College. 
and Cornell University, having the degree of M. E. He is 
an associate member of 
the A. I. E. E. and a 
member of the W. N. Y. 
Engineering Society. He 
is a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason, a member 
of the Sons of Jove and 
of the Buffalo Camera 
Club. While going to 
high school he learned 
the printer’s trade and 
was in newspaper work 
until 1897, when he as- 
sociated himself with the 
New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Telephone _ Co., 
doing construction work 
until 1899. In that year 
he took up exchange 
construction work and 
promotion. In 1900-1 
he was a_ salesman 
for the American Elec- 
tric Telephone Co.; in 1901-2, special maintenance 
work for the Cuyahoga Telephone Co., of Cleveland, oc- 
cupied him; during 1902-12 he was superintendent for the 
Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, in 1912 
becoming chief engineer for the Century company. 

















HARRY W. DEAN, president and general manager of 
the Coast Telephone Co., Palacios, Texas, was born in 
Jackson, Mich., July 25, 1871. In 1893 he went to New 
Orleans with the Thompson-Houston Electric Co. on 
street railway construction, remaining there until 1895. In 
1896 he was repairman 
for the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co.; in 1898-9 he 
was foreman and_ in- 
spector for the Mutual 
company, at Des 
Moines; 1900-3, he was 
superintendent and gen- 
eral manager for the 
Tri-City, at Clinton, 
Iowa; 1903-5, he was 
with Jones & Winter on 
construction in several 
Mississippi towns; 1906, 
general manager of Peo- 
ples Home, at Gaines- 
ville and Denton, Texas, 
and later salesman for 








Hobson’ Electric Co., 
Dallas. He came to 
Palacios in 1908. Mr. 








Dean is a Mason and a 
M. W. A. He is the 
promoter of the Palacios, San Antonio & Pecos Valley 
Railroad, soon to be built. He is also a member of the 
Texas executive committee of the Interstate Inland Water- 
way League of Louisiana and Texas and of the Congres- 
sional Commission on Rivers and Harbors. 

















Illinois Independent Company Celebrates Anniversary 


Peoples, of Chillicothe, Keeps Open House for Public and Gets Acquainted With Its Patrons—Two-Day Inspection 
of Plant Followed by Dinner to Stockholders and City Officials—Function an Entire Success— 
Company Starts Second Year on Solid Footing 


A short time ago 
the Peoples Tele- 
phone Co., of Chil- 
licothe, Ill., cele- 
brated its first an- 
niversary with a 
grand house warm- 
ing. The new ex- 
change building 
was thrown open 
to the public for 
inspection; frappe 
was served and a 
general “get -ac- 
quainted” function 
extended over two 
successive after- 
noons. A large 
number of the pa- 
trons of the com- 
pany accepted the 
opportunity to look 
over the modern 
equipment which is 
now serving them, 
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The New Exchange Building of the Peoples Company. 


Laying Conduit in Chillicothe, IIlinois—all Wires 
9 


Now Underground. 


and the result was 
the establishment 
of a very cordiak 
understanding be- 
tween the com- 
pany and the pub- 
lic. On the eve of 
the closing of the 
company’s first 
year, a dinner was 
given to the offi- 
cers, directors and 
stockholders, to 
which were _ invit- 
ed the mayor of 
Chillicothe, the city 
council, represen- 
tatives of the press 
and a few others. 
The occasion was 
a jovial one and 
marked by the best 
of good feeling 
throughout. There 
were many speak- 
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ers, all of whom responded in the happiest vein. After 
the dinner an automobile ride was taken about the city. 
The Peoples Telephone Company’s building is strictly 
modern and is outfitted with modern equipment manu- 
factured by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of 





A Group of the Operators. 


Rochester, N. Y., which was represented at the meeting 
by E. C. Lewis, of the Chicago branch. The 500-line 
board is the Stramberg company’s latest type of visual 
signal multiple magneto. During the past year existing 
outside overhead construction has all been replaced by 
underground cable. Every detail of the plant now is new 
and designed to give up-to-the-minute service. The ac- 
companying views of the exchange and the outside system 
“before and after” indicate what strides have been made 
in Chillicothe since the Peoples company took hold of 
telephone affairs there. 

The officers of the company are: President, E. S. Ster- 
rett, Henry, Ill; vice-president, A. G. Hawley, Clinton, 
Iowa; secretary, C. B. Cheadle, Joliet, Ill.; treasurer, C. A. 
Camp, Henry, Ill.; manager, George Stumbaugh. The 
directors include Messrs. Sterrett, Hawley, Cheadle and 
Camp, and George B. Clarey, Joliet, Ill; H. G. Barrett, 
Clinton, Iowa; A. P. Armington, D. H. Law and W. C. 
Durkes, Dixon, Ill.; Otto Rockrohr, Lyons, Iowa; George 
A. Burt, L. R. Phillips, C. E. Vogelsang and E. H. Hutch- 
ins, Henry, IIl. 





Big Storm Jumps Telephone Traffic. 


The hampering of traffic in and about New York City 
during the recent. big blizzard there led thousands to em- 
ploy the telephone instead of trains or cars. R. S. Scar- 
boro, of the New York Telephone Co., declared that the 
record for a single day in the history of the company had 
been achieved one day, the calls jumping from 2,000,000 
a day to 3,000,000, with an increase of 10 to 147 per cent. 
in various parts of the city, or 50 per cent. for the whole 
city. 

The increase was especially heavy in parts of the city 
distant from its center, as in the Brooklyn and Audubon 
exchanges. The soft snow and the absence of violent 
winds kept the wires of the company from suffering any 
damage, and despite the heavy traffic over them no delays 
were experienced. 





Orders Exchange Limits Extended. 

The New York Public Service Commission has, following 
hearings and conferences, made an order requiring the New 
York Telephone Co. to extend before January 1, 1913, its Far 
Rockaway free mileage area limits to the eastward. 

Under the new arrangement all of Lawrence will be included 
in the Far Rockaway exchange at the rates now charged gen- 
erally to subscribers in that exchange area. None of the 
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or Norwood territory will have mileage 


THe new exchange to be known as Woodmere to take 


Cedarhurst 
charges. 
the place of the present Cedarhurst exchange will be free from 
mileage additions to base rates. The present 20 cent rate 
between Woodmere exchange territory and Manhattan will 
continue in effect. As to that charge the commission expresses 
no opinion at this time. The discontinuance of mileage charges 
in that new exchange area will result in considerable re- 


any 


ductions to a great many of the subscribers there located, 
even with the 20-cent rate to Manhattan. Whether a 15- 
cent rate to and from Manhattan for Woodmere exchange 
subscribers, which include those at Hewlett, should be 
made effective is a matter not passed upon in this pro- 
ceeding. 

Indiana Lower Court Reversed. 

The Indiana supreme court has reversed the Allen 
superior court which gave the Mooresville Home Tele- 
phone Co. a judgment for $804 against the Ft. Wayne, 
Van Wert & Lima Traction Co. for damages caused by 
a high voltage feed wire of the railroad falling across a 
telephone wire during a heavy sleet storm. 

The trial court gave the jury an instruction stating 
that the burden of proof was on the railroad to show that 
the telephone company was not guilty of contributory 
negligence. The supreme court says that, this being a 
suit for damages to property by negligence and not a 
personal damage suit, the instruction was so clearly erro- 
neous that the case must be reversed. 








Minnesota Convention January 28. 

The annual convention of the Minnesota Independent 
Telephone Association will be held at the Hotel Ryan, St. 
Paul, on Tuesday, January 28. It is not improbable that 
a two-day session will be arranged. This will be an- 
nounced later when the official program is prepared. 





Physical Connections Permitted in Ohio. 

The Ohio Public Service Commission has granted per- 
mission for the Central Union (Bell) Telephone Co. and 
several Independent companies in the state of Ohio to con- 
nect their systems and interchange service. In every case 
the commission provides that existing connections shall be 
maintained and that there shall be no diminution of service 
in any respect. Schedules of “reasonable” rates shall be 
filed with the commission before the orders become ef- 
fective. 

The companies involved are: The Home Telephone Co., 
of Hamersville; the Beach City Home Telephone Co., of 
Beach City; the Kingsville Telephone Co., of Kingsville; the 
Northwestern Ohio Telephone Co., of Wauseon; and thu 
Ashtabula Telephone Co., of Ashtabula. 





Subscribers Get Credit for Owned Telephones. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has decided, in the 
case of Frederick Knapp against the Matteson Telephone 
Co., at Shiocton and Welcome, Wis., that “where the sub- 
scriber owns his telephone instrument complete and main- 
tains it, he shall be paid a monthly rental of 25 cents.” 
This is one of the first decisions of this character given 
by the commission. In the fall of 1907 the Matteson 
Telephone Co. sold telephone instruments to its subscrib- 
ers. The complainants demanded that the present tele- 
phone rates be lowered. The commission, in its order, 
fixed a rate of $1.75 per month for business service on 
private wires, and $1.25 for residence service. It orders 
that “rural subscribers shall continue to maifitain their 
telephones at their own expense, rates having been ad- 
justed on the assumption that this would be the case. 
Village telephones shall be maintained by the company.” 








A Resume of Federal Company’s Progress During 1912 


President of Big New York State Organization Reviews Events of Year Just Closed as Affecting His Company—Con- 
siders It Most Normal and Most Progressive Year in Its History—Reprinted from Weekly 
Bulletin Issued by Federal Company for Employes 


By B. G. Hubbell 


The editor of the bulletin has asked me to write of my 
impressions of the important events of the year 1912, as 
they relate to the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

I consider the year 1912 has been the most normal and 
at the same time in many ways the most progressive year 
this organization has ever had. We have been busy with 
the rearrangement of the many new properties which were 
purchased in 1911, building up these properties and plan- 
ning for their future growth; the increase and the filling 
in of our older properties and the rearrangement of proper- 
ties which have outgrown their capacities. 

We have finished in this year our new building and cen- 
tral-station equipment at Geneva at a cost of not less than 
$50,000 and have approved plans for cable extensions in 
that city to an amount of not less than $20,000 additional. 

We have constructed at Ithaca one of the most complete 
and artistic fireproof buildings ever constructed by a tele- 
phone company and have just finished the installation of 
a most complete central-station equipment, composed of a 
new Century multiple common battery switchboard of 
latest design. This work in Ithaca, all complete with out- 
side plant rearrangements, has cost fully $75,000. 

At Salamanca we have constructed during 1912 an up- 
to-date new common battery system in place of our mag- 
neto system and have rebuilt the outside plant at a cost 
of fully $35,000. 

At Corning we have placed much new cable and new 
underground conduits and have greatly increased our ca- 
pacity at that point at a cost of fully $20,000, and in many 
other places our capacity has been increased by substan- 
tial and permanent new construction. 

The advisability of these large investments, which have 
amounted in all to a very considerable sum of money, has 
been fully demonstrated by the wonderful growth of our 
system and the permanency of the support given it by the 
public. At no time in the history of our company have 
we had so large a list of subscribers and at no time has 
the public given so hearty a support and general recogni- 
tion of the great good this company is doing in the affairs 
of the public as at the present time. 

The development work of 1912 has been of a most sub- 
stantial character and, as one of our friends remarked 
the other day, “Your work this year has been more con- 
vincing to me of the permanency of your institution than 
anything you have yet accomplished.” 

We have other and greater plans in hand for 1913 along 
the lines of a permanent development, which will be an- 
nounced from time to time, and which will show -to a still 
greater extent the substantial position this organization 
occupies in the business affairs of this country. 

If I were asked, however, to pick out some one thing 
which stands out above that of any other thing in the line 
of accomplishments for the year of 1912, I should say 
our greatest accomplishments have been in the increased 
efficiency of our system. By that I mean a greater and 
deeper and a more intelligent study has been given by the 
employes of the organization to their particular work, and 
a higher degree of personal efficiency has been reached 

‘than ever before. 

Our departmental heads have planned their work and put 

into effect systems which have improved methods and 


worked economies in the general conduct of the business. 
Our managers and their assistants in exchanges have 
planned their work to bring out the greatest efficiency of 
their respective organizations. Schedules of things to be 
done, and time in which to do them, have been devised 
which have very materially improved conditions and 
worked economies in expense and time. Throughout the 
entire organization there has been a wonderful develop- 
ment in the steadfastness of purpose, the intelligence of 
execution, the willingness to co-operate, and the loyalty 
and enthusiasm to the organization which has never be- 
fore manifested itself to so great a degree as now. 

The personal acquaintance and close communication of 
one individual with another, which has been stimulated by 
the Federal “Bulletin”; the social organization recently 
formed; the Bowling League and the frequent visits of 
managers to Buffalo have had a very noticeable effect in the 
building up of a desire in the individual to co-operate to 
the fullest extent in the plans of the organization. 

The Federal company is founded on a correct business 
principle. It deals in a commodity much sought after by 
the general public; it is organized on a sound financial 
basis; it has conducted its business on economic lines and 
intelligent principles, and is composed of individuals whose 
ability in their respective lines is not excelled by any or- 
ganization in this country. 

There is no room in this organization for the laggard, or 
the man who will not co-operate, or who is unwilling to 
spend his time to know the things he does and to im- 
prove upon his work, but there is a life work of an em- 
inently respectable and self-satisfying character to the man 
who conscientiously does his level best, with plenty of 
room at the top to the man who is determined to excel in 
his respective duties and who is willing to do much more 
than is demanded or expected of him. 

I feel proud to be a part of a progressive and helpful 
public organization such as the Federal company has be- 
come and with this thought particularly in my mind I 
predict for us all a very prosperous and happy New Year. 





Suit Said Pending Against A. T. & T. 

Early in the new year Attorney General Wickersham is 
expected to inaugurate a legal attack upon the telegraph 
and telephone trust, says an Associated Press dispatch. 

The combination of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been under investigation by the department 
of justice for some months. The reports of the special 
agents intrusted with the work are now before Mr. Wicker- 
sham and he is examining them for the purpose of deter- 
mining proposed litigation. 

The company is to be subjected to a suit for its dissolu- 
tion for violation of the Sherman anti-trust law, both in 
respect of its suppression of competition and in its use 
of patents in restraint of trade. It is charged the com- 
bination has thrown business to the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. at the expense of the Postal Telegraph Co. If 
the word “telegram” be given to the telephone operator, 
she at once connects with the Western Union. 

Independent telephone companies have given the de- 
partment information as to the efforts made to buy them 
out and to force them to the wall. 
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Kansas Association Now Declared Strongly Organized 


Report of Secretary MacKinnon, at Annual Convention, Shows How Working Plans Were Developed After Utilities 
Law Passed and Gain in Membership Immediately Followed—Independents Have 
151,000 Subscribers Against Bell’s 78,000 


One hundred and fifty-three of the Independent telephone 
companies of Kansas were represented at the three-day annual 
convention of the Kansas Independent Telephone Association 
recently held at Hutchinson. The ticket badge issued to those 
who registered called for “A..Goodtime” at Hutchinson, and 
all reported that they “got their party all right.” The badge, 
which is here illustrated, is a decided novelty in convention 
usage. 

In addition to the social sessions and the regular meetings 
on the program, many neighborhood committees met and dis- 
cussed local problems, and much was done to advance the 
cause of Independent telephony in Kansas. 

The parlor floor of the Hotel Chalmers was reserved for the 
association headquarters and the manufacturers’ exhibits. All 
meetings of the convention were held in the Hutchinson Com- 
mercial Club rooms. The first business session was held on the 
first day in the morning. Only one other business session was 
held, that in the afternoon of the last day of the convention. 
At the first of these the treasurer made his report, commit- 
tees were appointed, and annountements made in regard to con- 
vention arrangements. At the last the reports of these com- 
mittees were received and officers for 1913 were elected. As 
reported last week, the officers serving during 1912 were re- 
elected, the vacancy on the board of directors caused by the res- 
ignation of W. P. Hemphill, of Topeka, being filled by the 
election of C. A. Sloan, of Pratt. The following are the of- 
ficers: President, T. L. Youmans, of Osawatomie; vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel Tucker, of Pleasanton; secretary and treasurer, 
F. B. MacKinnon, of Tonganoxie. The directors are: J. D. 
Waters, of Bonner Springs; A. J. Stevens, of Hiawatha; C. L. 
3rown, of Abilene; Olaf Larsen, of Lyndon; L. A. Walker, 
of Parsons; A. B. Clarke, of Kansas City; and C. A. Sloan, 
of Pratt. 

The first evening was devoted to a reception and smoker 
given by the Hutchinson Commercial Club and the Reno county 
delegation to the convention. The second evening the dele- 
gates were presented with the freedom of the city and were 
the special guests of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., 
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which kept open house that night and invited inspection of its 
plant at Hutchinson, just completed. On the second day a 
special train took those attending the convention to visit the 
salt works. The official photographer had his inning at this 
time. 

Three sessions were devoted to a series of practical talks and 
demonstrations by practical men, the subjects being as follows: 
“Cables and Cable-Splicing,” by O. P. Nokes, of Yates Cen- 
ter; “Poles and Pole-setting,’ by J. H. Close, of Topeka; and 
“Testing Instruments,” by I. C. Hackensimth, of Abilene. 

One afternoon wa sgiven up to a discussion of the public 
utilities commission law, the annual report of the secretary 
of the association on the year’s work and the general telephone 
situation in Kansas. 

The convention adjourned after the three days’ session, vot- 
ing unanimously that it had been well worth while and the 
best ever held. 

Kansas, it is stated, has the healthiest association now that 
it has ever had. The number of paying members has in- 
creased to 166. No one company dominates. The associa- 
tion is an organization principally of the owners of small ex- 
changes. During the year $2,313 was handled by the treas- 
urer. This amount was obtained from membership fees and 
voluntary donations. 

A permanent office has been maintained at Topeka, the cap- 
ital of the state, and the secretary has devoted a large part 
of his time to the work of the association. What the asso- 
ciation has done the past year is best shown by the report sub- 
mitted to the convention by Secretary F. B. MacKinnon. Mr. 
MacKinnon described graphically the effect of the enactment of 
the public utilities commission law and the multitude of ap- 
peals from dissatisfied telephone subscribers which followed 
from all parts of the state. He told how a call was issued 
for a meeting of Independent telephone managers, to which 
about 100 companies responded. He then continued, in part, 
as follows: 


“After two days’ discussion it was decided to accept the 
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January 4, 1913. 


proposition of the Kansas Independent Telephone Association, 
which had not had a meeting for two years, and put new life 
into that association, which, though it had made mistakes, yet 
had done a great work for Independent telephony in Kansas; 
had fought a fight when the great telephone war was on and 
every man went about with his tomahawk in one hand and 
peace pipe in the other, ready for friend or foe. So a new 
set of officers was elected and plans laid for organizing the 
Independents into a working business organization. 

With the coming of the Public Utilities Commission war had 
ceased and straight business took its place. While the Bell was 
not yet regarded as proper fraternal material, still it was de- 
cided that it would’ be no crime to speak to Bell people and 
engage in business connections with them. Having had to 
stop and take stock of-ourselves, we found we were much 
stronger than our competitor; that he needed us more than we 
needed him; that we needed his ability to handle the large 
centers and long toll lines; and that, so long as he behaved, 
we would do business with him. 

Thirty-five members were enrolled at the January meeting. 
New members have been secured month by month, until to- 
day there are 166 paid up members operating 400 exchanges. 
Of course, there are many more who have taken advantage of 
the organization’s work and have profited by its expenditures 
of time and money, who did not enroll, but I am talking now 
of paying members, men who have been willing tc do their 
part. The following announcement was then made: 

‘Membership is now open to any Independent telephone com- 
pany operating an exchange in Kansas, without regard to toll 


line connections. The records of this association show that 
many have never been allied with it. Perhaps this has been 
because the rules hitherto barred out companies having Bell 


connections. Perhaps because it has been felt the association 
was not accomplishing enough to make a membership ot value. 
The creation of the Public Utilities Commission and the regu- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce Commission have made a 
compact business organization necessary. Someone must be 
on the job all the time. Someone must be ready te aid the 
company in complying with the commission’s rulings. Some- 
one must be ready to act for the telephone companies. Some- 
one must prepare a simple form of bookkeeping and urge its 
adoption by the commission. Someone must be ready to ex- 
plain the system of bookkeeping finally adopted by the state 
and interstate commissions. 

‘The secretary has been appointed by the executive commit- 
tee to be this ‘someone.’ For him to do his part it is neces- 
sary that every telephone company should aid in the work, and 
this can best be done through a membership in the state asso- 
ciation. The annual membership fee is only $5 a vear. This 
is an association for the small company, controlled by the small 
company. We want your co-operation in every way.’ 

The board of directors at the first meeting passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

‘No member of this association shall have the assistance of 
the association in any case before the Utilities Commission or 
controversy with his subscribers or any municipality or neigh- 
boring exchange where the complaint against him has been 
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brought about by his own action in raising rates or changing 
conditions and methods of operation or dealing with the pub- 
lic or neighboring exchanges, unless he first shall have stated 
his proposed action to the executive committee through th¢ 
secretary, and the executive committee shall have approved his 
proposed procedure. If he acts without consulting the asso- 
ciation he may have to fight his battle alone and perhaps with 
the association taking a position against him, according as his 
action is deemed right or wrong; but if he complies with this 
rule and submits his case to the executive committee and re- 
ceives its approval, then he will have the full power of the 
association behind him and every possible assistance will be 
given him through the secretary.’ 

This resolution has kept several companies, some of consid- 
erable size, out of the organization. When one wants to put 
through a certain proposition he doesn’t always want to stub- 
mit it to ‘the man who knows’ for an O. K. But this, | 
believe, was the best act of the directors. The rule has done 
much to aid the association in helping the commissicn ad- 
minister the law. By means of it managers have been aided 
in presenting their matters in proper form and they have been 
prevented from presenting applications that, if granted, would 
have upset telephone conditions in every part of the state. 
Through this rule the secretary was able to preach the doctrine 
of considering the other fellow. 

The second act of the directors was to arrange for a perma- 
nent office in Topeka and for the secretary to devote his time 
to the work of the association. It was decided that, if a maa 
was to be asked to work through the association, the associa- 
tion must work for him. To every telephone company in the 
state this meant a representative in Topeka to present his 
request to the commission, or to answer complaints made 
against him. That the telephone men have appreciated this 
opportunity has been proved by the daily deliveries of mail at 
the secretary’s office and the many demands made on him.” 
co-operation ex- 


Mr. MacKinnon here recognized the 


tended him in his efforts and proceeded as follows: 


“My first task was the compilation of an accurate list of In- 
dependent companies in the state. Even today I cannot say 
that our list is correct, so many have refused to contribute 
to the common good by even replying to requests for informa- 
tion as to the correctness of their addresses. A study of the 
telephone business of the state with the view of analyzing its 
conditions and planning for its strengthening cannot be done 
unless one has a complete list and full information. After 
practically 12 months’ work I can report that there are 750 
Independent switchboards in operation in the state and 67 Mis- 
souri & Kansas (Bell). Six hundred separate companies are 
engaged in the business. When I say companies I mean either 
corporations, associations, partnerships or individuals operating 
one or more exchanges. I have not attempted to make any 
enumeration or gather data as to line companies, of which 
there must be several thousand. 

The following figures have been obtained partly through our 
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own office and partly through the courtesy of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, which has given me access to its files. It 
must be remembered that the totals are inaccurate because your 
neighbor was careless or indifferent when he filled out his re- 
ports. Some managers reported all those who received ser- 
vice through direct connection with their switchboard, not 
alone those subscribers to whom they rented instruments, but 
also those who were given merely a switching service. Other 
managers reported only those subscribers to whom instruments 
were rented. The result is very unsatisfactory to anyone who 
is seriously endeavoring to work out the telephone problem 
in Kansas. This lack of co-operation has been most discour- 
aging. Then, too, it misrepresents every exchange that makes 
a wrong report. 

I do not want to call attention to any one company in par- 
ticular, but let us take an abstract example. Jones reports 
he has an exchange at Podunk where he gives service to 50 
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business, 200 residence, and 50 rural subscribers. He forgets 
to enumerate the 250 rural subscribers for whom he performs 
a switching service at 50 cents per month. He reports his 
yearly income at $5,400 from rentals, which he knows is made 
up as follows: 50 business houses, at $18 per year; 200 resi- 
dences, at $12 per year; 50 rurals, at $12 per year, and 250 
rurals, at $6 per year. But as he has not included the last 
named 250 in his report, the examiner sees but 300 subscribers 
who are paying our friend Jones an average of $18 per year, 
while as a matter of fact, his average is only $11.76 per year. 
If Jones was the only man who did this it would cut but 
little figure, but when 200 men in Jones’ position do it, the 
= is misrepresented, Jones is hurt and so are all the rest 
of us. 

We have tabulated reports from 438 Independent companies 
operating 634 exchanges. These show 29,325 stockholders, 75,- 
952 rural subscribers, 75,995 city subscribers, a total of 151,947 
Independent subscribers in the state. To give service to 
these it takes 72,294 miles of wire and 1,355,926 feet of cable. 
The 634 exchanges are valued at $15,452,072.34. From the 150,- 
000 subscribers there was collected during the year ending June 
30, 1912, $2,011,269.21, and to operate the plants it cost $1,490,- 
998.86, a net revenue of $520,270.35. 
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That we may understand the exact situation, let us look at 
the Bell reports, which show: Valuation of properties, ex- 
changes and toll lines, $25,417,828.73; operating revenues, $1,- 
681,099.99, and operating expense, $1,235,910. They are furnish- 
ing service, according to their reports, to 14,361 rural sub- 
scribers and 58,402 city subscribers, a total of 72,763. To 
furnish this service 23,905 miles of wire are in use and 2,485,- 
392 feet of cable. This makes a total of 223,996 telephone sub- 
scribers in the state, with property valued at $40,869,901.07, 
and annual collections of $3,692,369.20; 104,255 miles of wire 
are in service and 3,841,318 feet of cable. Retnember, this is 
only a partial report—one from 634 exchanges out of the total 
of 750. 

Let us analyze these figures. The Independent properties are 
valued at $15,452,000 in round numbers, and the Bell at $25,- 
417,000, yet the Independent annual receipts are $330,169 larger 
than the Bell. The comparison between the number of sub- 
scribers of the Bell, 77,949, and those of the Independents, 
151,947, is a pretty fair indication that the telephone business 
of the state is not yet in the hands of the Bell company. Of 
these 71,000 Bell subscribers, 40,000 are in 12 exchanges in the 
large cities of the state. These figures give us some idea of 
the magnitude of our business. I hope next year we may be 
= to get accurate reports from every one for the good of 
all. 


Here the secretary pointed out some things regarding profit- 
able management which many companies had apparently over- 
looked. He discussed the adoption, in conjunction with the 
commission, of a uniform accounting system. He then contin- 
ued as follows: 


“As secretary I have held 22 district meetings, where 
the attendance has been from 10 to 35. These meetings 
have enabled me to get into personal touch with hundreds 
of men in the state, have enabled them to get together in 
their neighborhood, and many a long standing dispute has 
been settled as a result. 


It has been the policy of the association to avoid bring- 
ing before the Utilities Commission any question or dis- 
pute that could be settled out of court. As a result, the sec- 
retary’s office has been a sort of clearing house for 
trouble. I think I am safe in saying that as many mat- 
ters have been settled there as before the commission. The 
secretary of the commission tells me that during the last 
two years 212 telephone cases were put on the docket. Of 
these 51 were complaints against telephone companies, 106 
were applications by telephone companies for permission 
to adjust rates, issue stocks, etc., and 55 were telephone-in- 
depot cases. 


The telephone men of the state have every reason to thank 
the commissioners for the broad stand they have taken 
on every question, a stand that has protected our interests, 
and at the same time has been in behalf of the people of 
the state—the subscribers to our service. I have found 
the commissioners at all times fair, just and generous. 

One of the most important if not the most important de- 
cisions of the commission was that in what we call the 
Parsons case, that no utility will be permitted to enter a 
field already occupied by a similar utility, unless public 
convenience and necessity require it. In other words, a 
second telephone exchange shall not be allowed to start 
where the present one is serving the public properly. Prop- 
erly means giving good service. The commission controls 
the rate. It can control the service. 

This decision also declares the policy of the officers of 
this association during the past year. Aid has been given 
to bring together exchanges in the same town. No obstacle 
was put in the way of the merging of the Independent and 
Bell properties in Topeka, Leavenworth, Atchison and 
Ottawa. Care was taken to see that all Independent toll 
connections were safeguarded. These mergers were re- 
garded as business propositions. 

In the next few years there are to be several mergers 
like those at Nortonville, Girard and other points this 
year. My prediction is that Independent telephony in 
Kansas is on the eve of its triumph. We have had the 
experience; we are going to profit by it. We have learned 
that what the people want is service; we are going to give 
it to them.” 


The results of the year in Kansas as set forth in Secre- 
tary MacKinnon’s report, are of wide interest, as indicat- 
ing what may be done through organization and through 
co-operation. 








Facing the New Year 


Lessons From the Old Year—Character the Best Asset 
By J. C. Kelsey 


This is reflection week. It is well that something should 
cause us to stop a moment. 

There is considerable joking about water wagons, swear- 
ing off cigars, and other petty habits, but there is a serious 
side—we are starting on a journey, into the mazes of a new 
and untried year. 

It is a perilous journey, too. No light ahead. Many a 
wayfarer will lie down to rest, and we wonder what our lot 
will be. 

It is fortunate that we cannot look ahead. 
at the mercy of our hopes. 


It leaves us 


The average individual seems to think that he has little 
vr no hope of making much more than a local ripple. 

He is inclined to believe that the world gives so little 
attention to him that it is not worth while to spend much 
time in improving himself. 

Such an idea is a great mistake. 
self-conscious. 


We mortals are too 





Look at the world’s history from the beginning. You 
well realize that but one lone individual has an interna- 
tional birthday—the babe born in a manger on Christmas 
day. 

Even this celebration is not unanimous. The competition 
of Mahomet and Confuscius is very, very powerful, and 
even religion is not free from this Wall Street outcast. 

We have our Washington; England has Wellington; 
France has Napoleon; and Germany begins with Frederick 
the Great. 

But you do not notice that we celebrate the birthday of 
Wellington, nor does Germany pay much attention to 
Napoleon’s day. 


So let’s take heart and take our aims and purposes more 
seriously. Let us give them due importance, for us the 
relatives of the world, nothing is more important. 

I hereby resolve to give these weekly stories more ser- 
ious attention, and will more carefully guard against in- 
justice to anyone. , 

If I do not take my writings seriously neither will you. 


Here is a good prescription or resolution for the new 
year: 

Fill your hands with work, your heart with affection, and 
your mind with definite purpose. 

Fill your memory with useful knowledge, your future 
with bright hopes and your stomach with proper food. 

In other words, keep every thing busy—be idle in no de- 
partment. 


Lots of people seem to think that spiritual and moral 
matters have no place in business. 

I have often heard it said that the man with the largest 
face sells the shortest yard of ribbon or charges the high- 
est rate of interest. But it does not follow any definite 
rule. 

J. P. Morgan laid down a new rule in finance and busi- 
ness in his testimony at Washington. He gave spiritual 


and moral matters quite a boost. He said that character 
is the basis of credit. 

It is not a time when men who live blameless lives can 
borrow money on their reputations. Or that a church 


deacon has unlimited borrowing power. 


Fassive virtue cannot be turned into credit nor can great 
piety. Saintliness is not and can never be a commercial 
asset. 

But the logical basis of modern business is of a golden 
rule sort, where mental and moral assets have greater 
preponderance than pure physical or property assets. 


In early days, men held social power only in proportion 
to the property they owned. Modern finance or business 
has laid down a new rule—men’s power depends not upon 
what they have but what they can do. 

The economic world is never at rest. The experience 
of the father is rarely worth anything to the son. 

That is due to the march of progress, or the everlasting 
change in the manner of accomplishing things. 

The laws of business can never be explained by anyone. 
No statistical knowledge is of any value. 


Business changes its material form just as something 
spiritual. It is not intent upon what was done today or 
yesterday—its problems are of the morrow. 

Modern business lives entirely on the future. It lives 
upon hope and expectancy—the thing yet to be done. 

How near this comes to the life of the individual. He 
too lives in hope and expectancy—the things yet to be done. 


A man who is known to have ability to produce goods 
can borrow, without security usually, the money to buy 
the tools to do it with. 

The man with creative enterprise can get millions to 
finance his prospects—if he is a moral risk as well. 

The lesson to learn from the great financial leader is the 
necessity of character building. 

Here is a chance to lecture the young man and even the 
middle aged man. Your greatest asset is character. And 
if you are in doubt as to what character means, look it up 
yourself. 


This is not a sermon, but a comment upon the combining 
of things, more or less of a spiritual nature, with those 
which we have often suspected of being grossly material. 

I can’t say that I fully approve of the Rockefeller idea of 
divine guidance. I wonder if William Rockefeller is using 
it while defying Congress. 

Young Rockefeller told a Y. M. C. A. that he had prayed 
night and day for four years for guidance. One fine morn- 
ing he arose and lighted a lamp. Sure as you are alive, he 
saw his pathway. 

It is unfortunate that we are such a doubting nation. 
Young Mr. Rockefeller should give the world more figures. 

Surely he was not praying for a Supreme Court decision! 

These things are inclined to make God ridiculous. 
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Mr. Morgan merely referred to character in its economic 
sense. We know what he means and we believe. 

Mr. Rockefeller turns about and gives the whole idea a 
death blow by making everything ridiculous. We doubt his 
sincerity. 

Speaking of the rapidly changing material form of busi- 
ness, we have another aspect, that of changing history. 

How long have I dwelt upon the heroic tea party of 
effete Boston! 

The secret is out. It was a beer party! 

The patriots met at John Duggan’s saloon and disguised 
Just what brand of beer the patriotic Duggan 
It surely would be a great 


as Indians. 
handled, I am unable to state. 
advertisement. 

No wonder this tea party failed to heed the prayers of 
the Boston commercial club! 


You must urge business men to have just a little more 
courage. You 
doleful whispers about a change in political party hurting 


often hear one these days, speaking in 


business. 

If you or any other man are running such a business as 
that, one that will be hurt by a change in party, you had 
better sell out, or hire someone who knows how to conduct 
a business on merit. 

It is a sad commentary on human nature to have to de- 
pend upon bounties or unusual privilege. 

And it is sadder still for people, supposed to be model 
financial or business men, croaking about the condition of 
business today. 


You have heard so much about the big business of 1912. 
And you are tired of hearing about it. So am I. We are 
thinking about the year 1913. 

I might add right here that you should not fail to con- 
demn President-elect Wilson for the lack of snow. 

The lack of snow may hurt 1913 crops. But we will 
simply have to have a reason. We are about to change 
political control. 


About the hardest knock I know of has fallen upon Geo. 
Washington. Poor old Father of our country! 

Changing history now says he was not the equal in 
knowledge of history, economics and government of the 
men who surrounded him. 

Too bad! But it seems that George Washington was 
the only practical and constructive man in the bunch. 

He alone took the wild horde of colonist soldiers and 
without money or much encouragement, made this country 
free. 

As far as I 
always be a hero to me. 


am concerned, George Washington will 


About the best progress made in 1912 was the convic- 
tion of the labor dynamiters at Indianapolis. 

Since 1906, there has been an increasing warfare on the 
open shop as it applies to the steel industry. Lives and 
property were ruthlessly destroyed. 

Judge Anderson wisely said that it was not a trial of 
labor unions but of union officials accused of wrong doing. 
And he sent 33 men on to the Leavenworth prison for 
terms of years. 

Weeping wives and desolate children are left, but the 
union officials should have figured this out before. 
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The bright and shining thought of the whole Indian- 
apolis trial was the surprising thoroughness of the govern- 
ment. 

Attorneys for the dynamiters were literally pushed off 
their feet by the furious and convincing attack of the 


government. 


A few years ago a contest with the government seemed 


a sort of joke. Today a contest with the government 
means something. 
Let no man forget the government cannot be fooled with. 


It is simply another evidence of swift economic change. 


We can feel for the widows of the dynamiters in prison 
but do not forget the widows of the dynamiters’ victims. 

The wheels of justice may turn slowly, but they surely turn; 
and labor unions have had a chance to learn a valuable lesson. 

I believe in labor unions and can see at a glance that labor 
would be in worse condition without them. 

They are necessary. And remember, too, that they are being 
pushed forward by inevitable economic laws. 

We have made great progress in the pure food question. 
The human stomach is the most important organ in the world. 

We have rebelled against rotten eggs, bad butter, and em- 
balmed beef. 

In a recent rotten egg case in a New Jersey court, a Massa- 
chusetts college professor testified about eggs for the storage 
company. 

The eggs had 10,000,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter, and 
injections would kill guinea pigs—quickly. But he said they 
would do for the poor laboring man. 

Let us hope that this food skullduggery will be a thing of 
the past. Make the professor expert eat the eggs himself—it 
would be different. 

Getting back to the telephone business, we have seen a rap- 
idly changing condition too—and, I believe, for the better. 

It is now definitely stated that the government will proceed 
against American Telephone. They should welcome the suit. 

It is said that this will be fought out on the lines of what 
the law means. That is, the Bell interests claim that they are 
within the law, and want to test their opinion. 

The American Telephone interests must bear in mind that 
the government will be much better prepared than they sus- 
pect. 

Let us hope that the case comes off soon, so that we may 
all definitely know where we stand. 

Many of the present conditions are unfair, at least to the 
manufacturing end. 

The operating interests may congratulate themselves that they 
have always bought at competitive prices, and have never once 
had to submit to agreements. 

Every institution has gone it alone, really to its detriment. 


Any discussion soon lands us in the analysis of changes 


again. We surely have seen them in the telephone business. 

Telephone matters for 1913 seem to face no crisis. Busi- 
ness for 1912 has been excellent and no one could ask for 
anything better. 

Business in the future will depend more upon charactez than 
in the past. 

Let us all take a leaf from Mr. Morgan’s testimony. 
basis of success is character. 

Let us turn from physical things just a little and think more 
of the metaphysical’ if we wish to keep up with the proces- 
sion. 

MORAL: 


The 


It’s all in the mind. 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


A Thousand Dollar Black Bird. 

Did you ever see a little black bird so valuable? Well, 
I did, or I may say, what was left of one. I do not mean 
to say that someone purchased this bird for a thousand 
dollars, but should someone have coaxed this little traveler 
of the air from the top of a pole supporting wires carrying 
current at 30,000 volts before he caused the line to be- 
_come grounded, it would have saved the street railway 
company, telephone companies and electric light com- 
panies together, several thousands of dollars. 

It happened in the city of Los Angeles, Cal., several 
weeks ago, when a little black bird sat on the top of one 
of the poles of a 30,000-volt transmission lead which sup- 
plies current to the substations of the street railway com- 
pany. The pole on which this occurred was a corner pole, 
where the power lead makes a turn at about 90 degrees, 
the turn being made on two poles placed on diagonally 
opposite sides of the corner. 

All corner poles on this lead are grounded, that is, there 
is a ground wire running from the top of the pole to 
the ground. To explain the reason for the ground wire 
would require more space that I will take here, but never- 
theless they are there. The poles are all double-armed at 
and near the corners the insulators and ground wire being 
arranged as shown in the drawing. There was plenty 
of slack in the wires and practically no strain on the line. 
The day was a bright, sunshiny one and there was no 
apparent reason for the wire to become grounded at this 
place. There was a space of about six inches between the 
upper wire and the top of the pole where the ground wire 
terminated. 

A large black bird will measure from six to ten inches 
from tip to tip of wings. The bird evidently was standing 
on the ground wire on the top of the pole and probably 
raised his wings enough to touch the live wire or he may 
have touched it with his bill and started the current to 
flow through his body to the ground wire. This having 
been done, it took only an instant for a wire carrying such 
a high voltage to fuse and break at the point of contact. 

The tie wires around these heavy wire leads are wrapped 
only two or three times around the line wire. One can 
plainly see that when one of these wires is severed close 
to the insulator, the end will slip through unless it is tied 
very tightly. When the wire burned in two, the end on 
the insulator at the right in the sketch slipped through the 
tie wire and fell diagonally across the street corner. As 
the wire came down, it fell across several 2,200-volt power 
circuits, guy and messenger wires and quite a number of 
telephone wires. All were burned and broken and the 
current carried into the telephone cables, burning them 
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considerably. It was necessary to run quite a number 
of feet of new cable and to replace several of the cable 
terminals. 

The motors of ten cars were completely burned out by 
the contact of the falling wire with the trolley wires, and 


the wires, where they intersected with other trolley wires 


were burned in two for many blocks in the immediate 
neighborhood. Fortunately, no one was injured. 


This was the second case of its kind this summer and 
the only two of which I have ever heard. I was at the 
scene of both a few minutes after and could see for myself 
just how it was. 

The little bird was burned to a crisp, and if one was 
not familiar with birds and if the kind were not so numer- 
ous here at this time of year, one would not have known 
whether it was a black bird or a pot roast. A. &. K. 


Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 





Dear Ben:— 

So you were stalled at the river until the engineers could 
decide what to do about a crossing? That gave you plenty 
cf time to go over that straight stretch of line to straighten 
the poles. You say the weather has been peculiar; down 
toward zero one day and above freezing the next. As you 
surmise, those sudden changes in temperature are what 
is “raising hob” with your line. 

You write that the slack has run back along the straight 
line to the first corner. If you could have built on across 
the river and made another turn, this propably would not 
have happened to such a noticeable extent. 

Jim Barker, my old foreman, always claimed that “run- 
ning wire would seek its own level.” In all long straight 
runs, he used to put in what he called a “riser” about every 
half mile. His “riser” was nothing more than a grade pole 
from three to five feet higher than the others. 1 think 
he used “figure-eight” ties at these poles. [ don’t remem- 
ber of having an opportunity to notice the result, as we 
had no spell of weather like you are up against. 

It is an established fact that the rails of a railroad track 
will gradually work down grade. I remember at home 
there was an old-fashioned “stub” switch at the foot of 
the grade south of the depot. Pat Nelson, the section fore- 
man, was always kicking about having to shorten the main 
line rail. He claimed the car wheels flattened it and made 
it longer. However, all the joints at the lower end of the 
grade were tight, while at the top of the hill they were 
open as far as the fish plates would let them slide. 

I have also read that it was expansion and contraction 
that caused it, and it is still one of the things railroads 
have to contend with. The same no doubt applies to line 
wires. Perhaps Barber’s “riser” was a solution, but I don’t 
know. 

Subjecting your line to that severe test before it has 
really “found” itself, affects it worse than it would, had it 
stood a year first. 

You say the pole gang has been sent ahead while you are 
waiting at the river. Better keep a close eye on what they 


are doing. Frozen clods are poor material for tamping 
poles. In fact you can’t tamp a pole properly with frozen 
dirt. It’s bad enough to bank with it. 


I was setting some fence posts out by the barn yesterday 
when Doc. Stuver came over. I thought I was doing a 
good job tamping each hole thoroughly, but Doc. laughed 
at me. Clairned 2 was wasting time. 

“Get me a bucket,” he said. 

“Now hold your post in line.” 

I did as he said. He powdered the dirt carefully with 
the shovel and put some into the hole. Then he dumped 
in some water. He kept this up; a little dirt and more 
water, until the hole was full. Then he banked it nicely 
und went to the next. Five finished the job. 
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“Now, Dick,” he said, “in the morning you'll find the 
last five posts more solid than those you set, in spite of 
your tamping.” 

He was right, too; but of course in building telephone 
lines, water is not available. Doc. claims that by using 
water the dirt settled in a more natural manner and the 
posts would be as solid as if they grew up out of the 
ground. Anyway, if only half true, it will save me a lot 
of time and work in the next year. However, I find that 
the folks around here never discount what Doc. says. It 
is a fine reputation to have, but one that is hard to live 
up to. 

This is the next day. I would have finished telling you 
about Doc., but the troubleman came out on the noon train 
and I drove him about 20 miles, all told. He was after a 
loose connection, which went open occasionally. 

When we were ready to start, he put on his hooks and 
belt and climbed a pole every half mile or so, for a test. 

“The tester says I’m right close onto it,” he kept telling 
me. Finally, after about four miles, he came down, shed 
his spurs and belt, lit his pipe and climbed into the buggy. 

“What’s up now?” I asked. “Going to yuit?” 

“No,” he replied. “It’s this way. It’s a hard case to 
locate. There’s two testers been ‘measuring,’ so they call 
it, but this time I got Old Man Busby. Now I’ve been 
working with those fellows for three years, and have found 
you can’t always be sure they know what they are talking 
about; all but Old Man Busby. He’s considered a crank 
by most of the linemen, but they all admit that when he 
comes across and says the trouble is such and such a place, 
they’ll find it pretty close to where he says. 

“Now, he says this case is six miles west of me, and I 
know there is no use looking for it this side of there. I 
heard him wrangling with the other testers about it. No, 
sir! What Busby says is about so. He is sometimes 
slow in making up his mind, but when he does, you can 
bank on it.” 

We found the trouble about seven miles further down 
the line. 

It was a sleeve in the middle ot a span, put there no 
doubt when the line was strung. One side was split 
from end to end. The cause of the split was one too many 
turns of the sleeve. Still it had held for years without 
making trouble. But it had made enough trouble in six 
months to cut years off the lives of all concerned. The 
wire was worn and corroded, and by turning it very slightly 
a certain way, it would go wide open. 

This drive took me into the “back country” which I had 
not seen before. I took time to nose around a bit and 
tound that stock, etc., is much cheaper there than among 
the valley farmers. I shall go out that way the next time I 
am looking for an investment. 


Farmers here want a mutual telephone line. I’ve kept 
out of it as I have a pair of toll wires looped into my 
kitchen, so the testers can call me at night. They are 
pretty good fellows and will give me a connection to the 
commission houses when I want to get the market. Of 
course I was bound to get mixed, up in it sooner or later 
on account of having been in the business as a lineman. 
I went to their last meeting and listened to all the plans. 

Their scheme does not suit me, as I can see further ahead 
than they are looking, according to my own idea. Their 
plan is to use private property for right of way and where 
possible, trees instead of poles. Every subscriber is to 
build his own “branch” to the main line and keep the line 
in repair where it crosses his property. They had prices 
on second hand material and instruments and the thing 
looked practical and cheap to them. 

The scheme aroused my enthusiasm inasmuch as I am 
going to attempt to convince them to put up enough money 
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to build a real telephone line along the highway. I told 
them that I would not spend a nickel in money or an hour’s 
time to hang junk on trees and fence posts. There is no 
one with me in the deal yet except Doc. Stuver; but he 
counts for a good deal. 

I took the option on those potatoes as I told you and 
hope you can go in with me. If you haven’t the money, 
it might be advisable to dispose of the sheep. They will 
bring a good price right now. But they'll make as much 
tor us as the potatoes and the only saving would be taking 
care of them this winter. ; 

Julia got the returns from her ducks which she shipped 
last week. She figures a profit of $50. It’s easily worth 
$25 to have them out from under foot. Of all creatures a 
duck has the least sense. 


Write when you have time. Your Uncle Dick. 





A Substitute for the Operator’s Cord. 

Various devices relating to the telephone have been pat- 
ented and patents have been applied for many others. In the 
latter class is that of a receiver and transmitter tube devised 
by C. C. Terhune, of Platte, S. D. 

The device is a telephone operator’s receiver tube. It 
is intended to eliminate cord trouble in addition to being 
more comfortable to wear. It is made of 3/16-inch rubber 
tubing, cloth covered with walls sufficiently thick to pre- 
vent collapsing. The large end of the tube is pliable so 




















Operator’s Receiver Tube to Displace Cord. 


that it can be attached to the head receiver which is 
attached to the jack on the board as shown in the illustra- 
tion. 

When chest transmitters are used, the tube is larger with 
a partition throughout and branches out at each end for 
the listening and talking apparatus. The transmitter 
is to be connected to the board near the receiver. 


An Aunt’s Letters to a Switchboard Girl. 
Tue Pustic’s APPRECIATION. 





My Dear June: 

You reply to my letter in the spirit of your Yankee grand- 
father Green, by asking: “If I am of so much importance in 
the exchange, why not some appreciation from the patrons 
of my switch-board?” 











January 4, 1913. 
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Who Was It That Said—‘“Consider 











the Postage Stamp, 











its only job is to stick fast, but that’s what carries the letter’? 








You can change that a bit and say, ‘‘Consider the tie 
wire, its only job is to hold on, but that’s what keeps the 
line up.” 


Copper Clad Steel Tie Wires hold on like grim 
death. They’re dead soft annealed, pliable as copper, and 


are used two sizes smaller than the line wire. 


The lineman gets them in nice straight bundles, cut to exact length, so he’s happy. 


You get them for half the price of copper ties, so you’re happy. 





Trade Mark 
“Weld Clad” 





Duplex Metals Company 


Chester, Pennsylvania 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
853 Peoples Gas Bldg. 30 Church Street 














The Choice of the Leaders 


CHASE TRUCKS 


Solve Your Repair Service Problems 
6 Models—500 to 4,000 Ibs. Capacity. All Styles of Bodies 


No telephone company can afford to be without motor delivery service today. 


The Chase truck has long since demonstrated its tremendous efficiency, economy and simplicity. It is 
the ideal service vehicle for line repair work. 


Used by leading companies including Bell Telephone Co., Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., and New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. Let us know your needs. 


CHASE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


412 E. Jefferson Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Samuel G. McMeen McMeen & Miller Kempster B. Miller 
ENGINEERS EXPERTS 


Telephony Telegraphy Signaling Lighting Power 
Plans Estimates Supervision Consultation Investigations 
Appraisals and Rate Investigations of Public Utilities 


1454 Monadnock Block CHICAGO 


EDWARD E. CLEMENT 


Attorney at Law 


Practice includes representation before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 


OFFICE: McLACHLEN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



















FRANCIS W. DUNBAR 
PATENT EXPERT 
EXPERT 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO, ILLS. 








“MANSBRIDGE” 


TYPE, TELEPHONE 


CONDENSERS 


embody all the essentials of long life and 
good service. Write for Literature 


ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 


Cresco, lowa 











D. C. & WM. B. JACKSON 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
Harris Trust Bldg. ENGINEERS 84 State Street 


Plans, Specifications, Supervision of Construction 
General Superintendence and Management 
Examinations and Reports 
Financial Investigations and Rate Adjustments 






















Vulcanized Fibre Special Shapes 


Machined to Exact Gauge 
Vulcanized Fibre in Sheets, Rods and Tubes 
DILECTO —High Efficiency, Water Resisting FIBRE 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, McCormick Bldg, NEWARK, DEL. new york, 26 Cortlandt 8t 








Of Dry Cells - 


Are Handled In —“ 
This Territory 


FRENCH “ci: 


Are Manufactured and Shipped 


Direct from Madison, Wis. 


There is no reason why the dry 
cells you use should get old in trans- 
portation and stock rooms before you 
install them. 
















i ee: 
Seeceee) Your orders will be shipped 


Iau the day received. 
1 TELEPHONE 












Send for new price schedule. 


fm FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 
| Madison, Wis. 








Let us rehabilitate your Telephone Property 
for you, Physically and Financially 


JONES & WINTER 











1259 Monadnock Block - - CHICAGO 
POT END HEAD ADAMS 
—— Bonding Clamps 
cm 64 | iy Cable Tap 
Requires no Wiping Good Luck 
H. E. ADAMS MFG. CO. Terminal 
341 4th Avenue PITTSBURGH, PA. Cable Hangers 

















Andrae Giant Ringers 


without adjustment, respond steadily and strongly 
to either feeble or heavy currents. 


The Andrae Giant Ringer combines some exclu- 
sive ideas that make it an advanced type. Learn 
them. 


It is a part of an efficient telephone—The Andrae 
Giant. 


Particulars of the Andrae Giant Telephone 
are interesting. Its adoption is profitable. 


Julius Andrae & Sons Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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How do you know that you are not appreciated? Have you 
not among your friends, or should I say your pleasant ac- 
quaintances, numbers who, as the children say, swap compli- 
ments with you? If you have a rule, which some writers 
call “The Rule of the Golden Pen,” by which measure you 
give to one another the good things you think or hear, you 
must know that many pleasant things are said of you. 

Let’s play at Alice in Wonderland, only we shall step through 
the switch-board instead. Come, take a trip down this line 
when we have stepped through, over to the other central 
office. 

Some one has left your offite to transact some business 
over the other line. He is a man whose toll bills average $35 
per month, and he declares enthusiastically as he enters this 
office that “There is the finest little operator at the So-and-So 
office that he ever saw.” 

Now, you are feeling better already toward the inhabitants 
of the country which you have entered. 

Down another line a woman is making preparations to 
remove to a distant part of the country. Amid the bustle 
and confusion she emphatically declares that “For no reason 
must she neglect to run up when she gets to town, and tell 
that nice central girl good-bye.” And I have seen the blush 
of pleasure come to the weary face of such an one under 
just such pleasurable excitement. Do you see? 

We could travel days and find more, I believe, of such 
golden remarks, than of the opposite kind. 

You have noticed how delighted these people are when the 
imaginary Central whom we have left in your place, offers 
some little courtesy in answer to others in this country we 
have invisibly invaded. 

Some really busy man, when he finds Central in an alterca- 
tion with another exchange operator, over the line in use, 
kindly tells her he will wait. 

During the very warm weather, the time we have chosen 
for our trip, we get into the ice cream parlor. Your sub- 
stitute has just sent in an order for a cooling drink or ice 
to be sent for her relief. Not a moment is she allowed to 
wait! Up goes the order, and the charge? Not any, bless 
you! Just proud to do this little favor for her. 

Yes, indeed. Always there are two sides to every ques- 
tion which faces us. 

So, now we hasten back to our side of the switch-board and 
feel more cheerful and well disposed toward the unseen 
world facing us, or at the other ends of our lines. 

Isn't it strange to think of the worlds without end which 
revolve at your touch? Every life, every home, community, 
town, or county feels and appreciates your usefulness, and 
feels how indispensable you are to the routine of everyday 
existence. 

You have some comparatively idle moments, I dare say, 
and thoughts flit through your mind of the greater work some 
of your friends are doing, but, whether their appreciation is 
greater, is doubtful. 

Much the greater part of appreciation from your friends 
is never made manifest in words. We are all often too busy 
to say the words to some weary comrade, that would show 
this thought to them. But, you can have an abundance of 
self-appreciation, and when we consider that “no man can 
avoid his own company—so he had best make it as good as 
possible,” don’t worry, dear, over others’ shortcomings. Just 
think how blessed you are to be a useful factor in life. 
That is something well worth while. 

Do you know that I have preached, the children call it, to 
your cousin here, till, though only a school-boy as you know, 
he is ashamed to be on the street .on work-days if he is not 
going or coming from some kind of work. 


Along with self-appreciation, forget the seeming coldness 
of your patrons, in your walks to your home, by a sensitive 
absorption of the beauties of nature. You may not be so 
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fortunate to-day in a walk, as the girls in our office. For, 
late as it is, now in October, all along the way are late roses 
nodding at them, chrysanthemums bursting into hedges of 
beauty; overhead in the oak trees a mocking bird thrilling 
the air with its glorious song; in the distance, through a 
dream-inspiring haze, a circle of hills, every way we turn, 
shining brilliant against the sky. 

Through such morning walks one woman enters her home, 
and faces a yellow, faded motto. It hung in sight long, long 
years, years of struggle to fit herself into uncongenial sur- 
roundings; years in which self seemed to be effaced: times 
of toil and sorrow, and disappointment. Yet, to-day, when 
her hair is turning gray, life seems coming to a rich fulfill- 
ment of hopes, and the happiness that accompanies them. 

The motto? You have seen it, but failed to observe it in 
your uncle’s home: 

“Head, you may think; heart, you may feel; but hands, you 
must work alway.’ 

It is said that Louisa Alcott wrote that, one day while 
resting after a day’s washing was hung by her on the line. 

I wonder what your next question will be that starts the 
lecture of Your AUNT. 

Another One from Under the Hat! 

The trouble in this case as reported was a false busy test 
on all the jacks at a switching position, there being but one 
in the office. 

I find that by using system in clearing trouble, much time 
and energy is saved, so do my thinking first and the actual 
clearance after. I first verified the report which I found to 
be true and then pictured the many features of the circuit as 
per sketch. 

The board was of the common battery multiple type. The 
switching operator received a busy test through the tip of her 
trunk cord a being brought into contact with the body of 
multiple jack b, or b’. This when busy closes the circuit to 
the grounded battery from the A operator’s cord shank and 
offers another path than that through the cut-off relay f. The 
path is through the contacts of relay c, primary of repeating 
coil d and then to the ground. In passing through the repeat- 
ing coil, an induction effect is heard in the B operator's receiver 
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Which Caused False Busy Test. 











which is connected to the secondary of the coil. The resist- 
ance of this path is slightly higher than the one through the 
line cut-off relay, so the click heard in the operator’s receiver 
is light. 

It will be seen that if a resistance in the circuit is higher 
than that offered by the operator’s busy test ground, there will 
be a tendency for the battery from other busy circuits to flow 
as indicated by arrows on the sketch. This I found to be the 
case and located it with a head test receiver by going across 
all the joints of the relay ground. I finally found one which 
produced a click, showing that my receiver was a lower re- 
sistance than the joint. It was at a joint made by joining two 
sections of the bus bar with a fish plate, bolting them together. 
The bolts had become loose and caused the high resistance to 
battery, as I had suspected. The location of the trouble 
only consumed about ten minutes and not over fifteen. 

New York. P:. f. 





Alfalfa Granger Reasons Like a Short Circuit 


Words and Music by W. L. Capple 
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Practical Telephony for the Practical Exchange Manager 


A Series of Articles Relating to the Construction, Maintenance and Operation of a Moderate Size Telephone 
Exchange, Which Began in the Issue of September 21, Expressed in Everyday Terms, Easily 
Understood—Principles Easily Applied 


By H. R. Van Deventer 


The problem as to running through trees or over them 
Most communities prize the trees and 
wire 


is a perplexing one. 
do not welcome trimming. To 
line through trees is a never ending job; to build above 
The 


with a minimum of trimming, which is 


maintain an open 


them is expensive. cable remedies this dilemma, as 
it is easily strung 
usually not noticeable from the street. From corner ter- 
minals and straight-away line, the paired distributing wires 
or house drops can be run back through the rings used 
with small cables, and taken off when desired. The cable 
and rings will protect the drop wires through the trees. 
Along a lined paint the 


cable poles a dull dark green, avoiding a paint that shines. 


residence street with trees, 


This costs probably $2 a pole and will be worth $40 a pole 
for the favorable feelings toward the company it will en 
gender in the residents of the street. 

Make every pole and fixture as unobstrusive as possible 
will be found that the 
This applies.to inside as well as outside 


and somehow it maintenance costs 


will be lessened. 


work. To illustrate it, the writer well remembers one of 
the first cases of “trouble” he had given him to clear after 


The tele- 
The inside wir 


being promoted from lineman to “troubleman.” 
phone was located in a corner of a saloon. 
ing ran down a partition to the baseboard and across about 
an inch of space to a trap door in the floor. The line was 
reported “open” and “grounded.” 


Upon inspection the “open” was found at the edge of 


the floor timber at the crap door, and the “ground” at a 
spot near the wall, where a mixture of damp saw dust and 
tobacco juice served to connect the line with an adjacent 
gas pipe. The accompanying illustration shows the wiring. 
Instead of remedying the trouble by changing the route of 
the wire a new piece of wire was spliced in the circuit and 
the 

About three months after this same trouble was again 
given the return 
Looking up the record card, it was found that during the 
interim, no less than three cases of trouble had been re- 
ported and repaired. This the of the 
wiring was changed and the source of the trouble eliminated 
by placing the wire out of harm’s way. 


incident forgotten. 


writer upon his from another district. 


time route inside 


When a trouble occurs more than three times, look for 
a situation where it will pay to move the line or wiring. 
Above all, originally locate line and wiring where it is 
least liable to be seen, handled, crossed by other wires, 
pipes, shelving, etc. Such thoughtfulness will save the 
large maintenance charges often considered unavoidable. 


THE CARELESSNESS ACCOUNT. 


Maintenance properly speaking should include only such 
expenses as are caused by the actual operation of the 
apparatus and the natural wear of same. If a wire rusts 
out from many years of service, then its cost is properly 
chargeable to maintenance. But if the wire falls on ac- 
count of being improperly put up such as the span being 
too long; too small a gauge wire being used; being hung 
too low and thereby pulled down by the mischievous small 
boy; improperly dead ended, etc., then the cost of replac- 
ing it is chargeable to the “carelessness” account. 

The manager who does not want to fool himself, will 
start this “fool account” early in the game. Here, for his 


private eye, he can set down in dollars and cents just what 
carelessness, lack of planning, lack of competent workmen 
and all other avoidable expenses cost. Dollars and cents 


talk plainly. 
10 to 50 


In a majority of the exchanges today at least 


per cent. of the so-called “maintenance charges” 
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Example of Poor Wiring. 


are bogus inasmuch as they should legitimately be marked 
“avoidable.” They are not maintenance, but replacements 
due to improper work in the first place. 

In less than six months in one small exchange, practically 
Did 


were 


every joint in a 14-mile metallic line had rusted out. 
the take the tip? Not he! New joints 
promptly cut in and the work charged to “maintenance.” 
He probably would 


manager 


few months these 
have cut in a new lot, except for the fact that he had a new 


man who pointed out to him that the joints would rust out 


In a were gone. 


about as fast as they could be cut in, as long as he used 
soldering acid when making the joint and failed to wash it 


off. 


Here was a man who failed to use his powers of observa- 


Here was an item that belonged to the “fool account.” 


tion—of common reasoning. 

A galvanized iron wire will last just as long as the gal- 
vanizing lasts. As soon as the zinc coating or galvanizing 
is penetrated, the iron begins to rust and is eaten 
away. Every man who has put up a wire fence knows this. 
Yet these same men when putting up a telephone line will 
bruise the galvanizing at each tie, or will use acid when 
To men of this type the “fool ac- 


soon 


soldering the joints. 
count” will act as a gentle reminder, and if frequently in- 
spected by them, will finally implant some seeds of care- 
fulness in their minds together with an inclination to think 
first. 

When installing a system or changing an existing plant 
from magneto to common battery, practically the first piece 
of central office equipment installed should be a voltmeter 


21 








99 
an 


testing set. This will enable the condition of the lines to 
be determined in advance of their use in a new exchange, 
or their condition and need of attention in an older installa- 
tion. 

There are many telephone men who regard the voltmeter 
testing set as one of the mysteries of the business, something 

















Fig. 25. Type of Portable Testing Instrument. 


to be operated only by college graduates and those having 
special knowledge. As a matter of fact, the voltmeter is 
easier to operate, and the readings capable of more correct 
interpretation than the ordinary magneto bell. All that 
is required is intelligence. Somewhere the following was 
published as illustrating the difference between knowledge 
and intelligence. It is pertinent to the telephone business 
and the operation of test sets in particular. 

In an examination for licenses to practice pharmacy, the 
question was asked, “How many ounces in a pound of ether, 
specific gravity 0.762?” Out of a class of 50, over one- 
half gave varying answers which they “figured out.” The 
others answered “Anybody but a blamed fool knows that 
there are 16 ounces in a pound” or words to that effect. 

The question was given as a test of intelligence. Over 
half the students fell down on it as they took it for a test 
of knowledge. Knowledge is the result of the system of 


The ‘Going Value” of a 
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study and seems to demand an attempted proof for every 
Intelligence is the mental condition which works on 
Intelli- 


case. 


general facts, and acts cn rules instead of laws. 


gence takes a chance and runs a mile, while knowledge 
creeps a foot. 
So it is only necessary to approach the subject of testing 


The 


determined is the use to which the testing instrument will 


sets with an open intelligent mind. first matter to be 


be put. This is governed by the character of the exchange. 
A magneto exchange should have a voltmeter capable of 
measuring the resistance. In the common battery exchange, 
both resistance and capacity must be measured, the former 
accurately and the latter approximately. 

Voltmeters have reached a high state of perfection and 
are now so moderately priced that even the smallest ex- 
change cannot afford to without the 
exchange where practically no cable is used, and where the 


be one. For small 
measurements will be confined to line resistance, ringer and 
other coils, testing for shorts, crosses and grounds, and 
where approximate capacity measurements are not required, 
a compact and efficient portable instrument of the type 
represented by the Pignolet shown in Fig. 25, may be used. 
These instruments can easily be carried from place to 
The range should 
The 
for any work 


place, as they are only 344 by 1% inches. 
be 0-3 and 0-30 volts, a double scale being employed. 
0-3 volt scale is used to test dry cells, or 
where the voltage does not exceed 3 volts, which is deter- 
mined by first connecting the instrument in the circuit, 
using the 0-30 volt scale. Failure to observe this simple 
rule is the cause of 90 per cent. of the inaccuracies of small 
instruments which suffer from bent pointers, burnt out 
coils, wrong readings, etc. 

The voltmeters are so adjusted that they have a resist- 
ance of say 250 ohms for the 0-3 volt scale and 2,500 ohms 
for the 0-30 volt scale. By connecting any unknown resist- 
ance in series with the voltmeter and a suitable battéry, its 
resistance can be measured. This rule applies to any volt- 
voltmeter itself. 

(To be continued) 


Public Utility Corporation 


Discussion of Elements Entering Into an Important Factor in Regulation of Rates of Public Service Companies by 
State Commissions—Paper Read Before Western Society of Engineers and 
Published in Proceedings—Conclusion 


Under the constitution private property may not be taken 
for public use without adequate compensation, and the 
question here is whether previous returns in excess of a 
reasonable rate may be constructed as lawful compensation 
for now fixing a value which is less than the reproduction 
cost of the property. It is difficult to see why such a 
construction would not amount to confiscation, and thus 
be unlawful, especially where the present owners or in- 
vestors did not realize the extra profits. But even grant- 
ing that it is not confiscation, as much care should be ex- 
ercised to make sure that the present owners were the 
recipients of unreasonable profits in the past, as would 
be expended in the opposite case in making sure that the 
present owners sustained the early losses. 

Early losses and profits may be wholly disregarded, from 
a new point of view, on the ground that former times con- 
stituted as speculative period and those who embarked in 
public utility enterprises expected no more than the usual 
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fortunes of business, pocketing their losses along with the 
profits as part of the game. Of course, the underlying 
motive in capitalizing deferred profits at the present time 
is the desire to do justice to the pioneers who invested 
their money in public utilities and have never had a reason- 
able return. This is simply the spirit of the square deal, 
but we should proceed with caution in order to make 
sure that justice and equity are truly served. 


THe Mercep SECURITIES METHOD. 


It is sometimes the case that two or more utilties are 
merged and capitalized for more than the cost of the 
tangible property. This may be a case of necessity owing 
to over-capitalization of the merged companies, or it may 
be deliberately planned by the promoters of the merger. 
A well known instance of this kind arose in the *Consoli- 
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dated Gas Case. In 1884 several gas companies in New 
York City were consolidated under the authority of the leg- 
islature and the rights and franchises of the several com- 
panies were admitted to possess a reasonable value of $7,- 
781,000. This sum was included in the total on which se- 
curities were issued and sold, and afterward widely traded 
in, from time to time. The court held that the public ap- 
proved of this transaction and could not afterward ques- 
tion it, but also held that this value had not increased with 
the progress of time and the enlargement of the business. 
The franchise value, as it was termed in 1884, we should 
now, in all probability, speak of as going value. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. was formed in 1897 
under circumstances somewhat similar to those in the New 
York case. In the report on Chicago gas rates, to which 
several references have been made, it was estimated that 
there was a duplication of property in the 1897 merger to 
the reasonable extent of $10,000,000, and this was treated 
as the initial going value which the public cannot now 
question, 

Under the principle that a public utility ought to be a 
local monopoly, it is the duty of the public not to force 
competition unless the company which occupies the field 
is failing in its public obligations; otherwise the company 
is entitled to protection. If, nevertheless, a competing 
franchise is granted, and a substantial property is built 
up thereunder, there is very likely to be a duplication of 
property and investment by the two companies. A _ sub- 
sequent merger may then result in a capitalization in excess 
of the cost of the tangible property which the consolidated 
company finds it necessary to retain and operate. 

Sooner or later the time will arrive when the consoli- 
dated company comes under regulation. Then it becomes 
necessary to pass on the validity of any intangible capital 
which came into existence with the merger. As we have 
already seen, this question arose in two cases of great 
public importance. Two fundamentally-different cases can 
be distinguished in situations of this kind, which resolve 
themselves into one or the other class according to whether 
the public granted competing franchises which later pro- 
duced consolidation. 

On the ground that the public is responsible for the 
duplicating of property in mergers of competing utilities, 
it seems just and equitable to allow a going value to the 
extent of the unavoidable duplication at the time of con- 
solidation. This principle was recognized in the case of 
the Chicago gas utilities. There is a question of broad 
public policy here, however, over the issue of whether 
such duplication value, or accepted intangible value, should 
now be capitalized for all time or gradually retired by an 
extra charge against the earnings until extinguished. The 
first plan produces the lowest equitable rates to which 
the present consumers are entitled, but burdens posterity 
with a charge for mistakes which were not theirs. The 
second plan produces, for the present, slightly higher rates 
than the first, but places the burden more nearly on those 
who were responsible. From the standpoint of the highest 
civic ideals the second plan commends itself as prefer- 
able. 

Before passing to other considerations it may be noted 
that this form of so-called going value is not going value 
in the general sense, but duplication value arising from local 
consolidations. 


Tue Cost oF DEVELOPMENT METHOD. 


The development and up-building of any business com- 
monly calls for expenditures beyond those which represent 
tangible property. Thus there is the matter of advertising 
and display, to educate the public. Special inducements 
to try the service are quite common, such as free house 
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piping, or the installation of piping er wiring at the cost 
of labor and materials, or less than cost, with a long period 
in which to pay on the installment plan; also the sale at 
less than cost of various household utilities which consume 
water, gas or electric energy; and sometimes the use of 
free water, gas or electricity is offered for a limited period. 
There is also the matter of canvassing to obtain business, 
and to show consumers how to utilize the service econom- 
ically and at the same time effectively. 


Such costs are almost always present, and are ordinarily 
most burdensome during the early years or development 
period of the business. 
capital or to operating expense, but in either case it seems 
necessary to consider them as one of the legitimate ele- 
ments of cost, under the cost of service theory. The Wis- 
consin commission has expressed substantially this view 
of the matter, in connection with discussions of going 
value. 


They may have been charged to 


Probably it was common practice in nearly all cases to 
treat such costs as part of the operating expense. Thus 
the burden of busines development fell heavily on the earn- 
ings of the early years and possibly diminished or wiped 
out the profits, for a time. Accepting this as a fact, it is 
obvious that the capitalization of deferred profits is a 
method of computing the so-called going value which 
fully covers the cost of developing the business up to 
the point of being a profitable going concern. 

As regards latter day practices, it may be observed that 
the cost of getting business is divisible, at least for discus- 
sion, into two parts one covers the expense for holding the 
present volume of business and the other covers the ex- 
pense of securing an added volume of business. It has been 
proposed that the first part should be charged to operating 
expense and the second part to construction or capital ac- 
count. Such a division seems to be equitable enough, but 
there is some doubt as to whether it is altogether con- 
servative. The creation of intangible values, or the addi- 
tion to physical values of expenditure which do not rep- 
resent physical property, ought to be restrained rather than 
encouraged. In other words, it cannot be regarded as con- 
servative to attempt to build up values which do not rep- 
resent tangible property. Therefore there is good reason 
for charging the cost of securing business to operating 
expense. 

Selling cost, in a private business, is as much an element 
of the expense of doing business as the outlay for raw 
materials, or manufacturing cost, or overhead expense, and 
there is a continuing outgo of this character. If it is 
proper in a private business to treat selling cost as a part 
of the operating expense, it is not equally proper in a pub- 
lic utility? If the outlay in the latter case is made un- 
usually large in order to attract, say, a new class of busi- 
ness, the expectation is that the later profits will more 
than cover the cost. It is also true that if the selling cost 
is charged to expense, there will be more effort to super- 
vise it and hold it to a reasonable amount, than would be 
the case if it were charged to capital account. 

Whichever way we conclude in the matter, selling cost, 
or the cost of building up and holding a going concern, is 
a legitimate outlay which we must recognize under the 
cost of service theory. In the case of an adjustment of 
rates at this time, the form or manner in which we rec- 
ognize it is not so essential.as the fact. Again we may 
observe that this is not going value in the broad sense, 
but simply an element of cost which demands recognition. 
tion. 

MISCELLANEOUS METHODS. 


A variety of miscellaneous methods of arriving at the 
going value have been proposed from time to time. These 











ys 





methods are only of passing interest, but will be described 
briefly. 

A going value was claimed, in one instance, equal to one- 
The theory behind this 
claim the face of it there 
would seem to be no relationship between the gross earn 
ings and any of the have heretofore 
classed, under the cost of service theory, as going value 

Another the going arbitrarily 
at one-third of the value of the physical property. This 
leaves out of consideration the net earnings and the cost 
It might be supported appar- 


half of one year's gross receipts. 
was never made clear, but on 


factors which been 


méthod proposes to fix 


of developing the business. 
ently, by the rough average of going value as found by 
the reproduction of earnings method, which was previously 
This ratio of 334% per cent. for going 
value varied in another 
investors 


treated at length, 
value in terms of physical 
proposal. to 27 per cent. as being about 


was 
what 
would pay for the intangible assets. 

It has also been proposed to assign a going value on the 
basis of so much per connected customer, this amount being 
in one case $30. The arguments behind this proposal, aside 
from the cost of securing the customers, were not very def. 
inite and covered the good will which exists in the sense 
of an established, developed business. 

Another proposal was made to fix the going value at an 
amount anywhere from one-half up to the full sum of one 
year’s gross receipts, on the ground that utility managers 
would be willing, ordinarily, to spend as much as that to 
secure the Of course this proposal tends back 
toward the cost of development idea. 


business. 
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These several methods can perhaps be classified in a gen 
eral way by saying that they would be admissible under 
the value of service theory of rates, but not under the cost 
of service theory except insofar as they reveal, if at all, 
any legitimate elements of cost in building the properties 


and developing the business 
CONCLUSION 


1. Under the cost of theory we bound to 


recognize every clement of actual cost, for both tangible 


service seem 
and intangible property, which is legitimate, reasonable, and 
necessary. 

2. Going value, under the cost of service theory, cannot 
be supported by capitalized net earnings in excess of a fair 
return on the cost value of the property 

3. Rigid rules for measuring the legitimate going value, 
if any, under the cost of service theory, cannot safely be 
laid down, because the local circumstances in each case are 
different and each issue should be treated on its merits. 

4. The general test for value of any kind, under the cost 
of service theory, is always the cost, but this may be tem 
pered by the great desirability of distributing justice and 
both the public and the utility 
equal measure. 

This paper is not conceived in any thought or attempt to 


equity to companies, in 


say the last word on this very important subject, and free 
and Some 
may approach the question as partisans on one side or an 


open discussion of it is greatly to be desired. 


other, but disinterested engineers ought to finally agree, if 
possible, on the major points now at issue 


The Telephone Inspector and the Troubleman 


Continuation of a Series of Articles Begun in the September 7 Issue of Telephony—They Deal in an Elementary and Explicit 
Manner With Many of the Problems Encountered by Telephone Men in the 
Operation of Small Exchanges 


By A. E. Dobbs 


“But to get back to the causes of trouble. The third and 
last place where transmitter circuit trouble may be found is 
in the switch. There are some switches that are not worth a 
continental, being made of cheap brass or poor German silver, 
not heavy enough to make a reliable contact, to say nothing of 
the fact that they become corroded and can be relied upon to 
cut out about half the time. Many spring contacts, even when 
made of platinum, will occasionally make trouble, although 
there are records of some that have run for years without 
it. I have known of telephone instruments which were not 
touched for two or three years. Yes, I know of two or three 
cases where even the battery was not touched for more than 
two years, and gave good service right along and generally 
a weak dry cell first called attention to the trouble. No, you 
can’t buy that telephone for $7.” 

“How can you tell when the transmitter circuit is open?” 
broke in Will at this point. 

“Why, by listening on it, of course. You take the receiver 
off the hook and blow upon or-tap the transmitter. If you 
get no sound, you may know that the trouble is in that cir- 
cuit, unless your outside circuit should be dead, and you can 
tell by listening whether you get line induction or not. If 
you get line induction, and at the same time your transmitter 
is ‘dead,’ you know where to look for it. In order to look for 
it, take the receiver cord terminals off the binding posts and 
connect one terminal to one side of the battery and move 
the other from point to point along the other leg toward the 
top, until the trouble is located. Thus, if you can hear the bat- 





tery click up to one side of the transmitter and don’t get it 
on the other side——. See here, you idiot! What are you 
laughing at? I don’t want to tell you this over again, so 
pay attention. Now, what did I say?” 

Will repeated the last part of his instructions. 

“Very well, now I guess you'll remember that. I forgot to 
say that in this test you should wedge the switch down so as 
to leave the upper contacts open, or otherwise the current 
will come clear around and meet you on the other side. 

“Then there may be a short circuit in the trancmitter—not 
exactly a short circuit either; but suppose the granules get 
packed or tightly wedged, or a screw from the outside case 
penetrates too far. In that case the receiver will click good 
and strong when the hook comes up. Blowing on or tapping 
the transmitter will produce no sound, or at the most very 
little, so that you know that the short circuit is somewhere in 
the talking apparatus. Sometimes, however, there is also a 
short circuit beyond the transmitter. In that case it will ‘drum 
up’ all right, but will not pass out on the line. Open your 
line at the binding posts, and if it still drums up, you will 
know that there is a short circuit or cross in the instrument. 
The only thing to do is to test and follow up your circuits, 
and especially to see that the down spring on your switch 
clears when the hook comes up. 

“To test the battery,” George continued,” just move the switch 
hook up and down or blow across the front of your transmit- 
ter, and a little practice will enable you to tell whether the 
battery is strong enough. A better way is to use a battery 
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gage which indicates the strength of the battery. However, 
we have only one of those in this office, and I want to keep 
that myself, because you would probably smash it in a day 
or two.” 

It irritated Will, who was nearly 21 and convinced of being 
a full-grown man, that George should continually treat him as 
a boy. But he well knew if he protested that individual would 
cease to supply further information, and he certainly was anx- 
ious to learn. 

“Where does that green wire go to, that is connected to the 
induction coil?” 

“That,” replied George, “is the secondary coil.” 

“And what is that for?” 


Grorce ExrLtAIns THE INDUCTION ColL. 


You see 
it is this way. Those currents in the transmitter, when the 
voice shakes up the carbon, will make the battery current first 
stronger and then weaker. That is, they keep going up and 
like a hammer in a mill. Now, there is one 
peculiarity about electric currents of that kind. It is, that a 
current, pulsating or alternating will set up another current 
in any other wire next to it. So when we wind two coils to- 
gether on the same spool and pass an alternating current 
through one even though they are insulated from each other, 


“Oh, that is used to send the talk out over the line. 


down stamp 


the induction from one will set up a current in the other. To 
help this out further we use an iron core, which greatly in- 
creases the effect. Now, never mind why it does, just take 
my word for it, and if you want to find out more about it, 
buy some books on the subject and read up.” 

“Why not send the bittery right directly to line?” 

“Say, how far do you think that battery of two cells would 
work a telephone over a line of rusty iron wire, including 
two receivers and a ring-off drop? OF course, we can get 
along without an induction coil, and in common battery sys- 
tems where a 20-to 40-volt battery is use,d it is being done, 
especially since the direct current receiver has been perfected. 

“You remember I said that the vibrations of the diaphragm 
caused a change of variation in the resistance of the granular 
carbon in the transmitter, that is, the carbon was pressed to- 
gether and loosened as the diaphragm vibrated? Well, if the 
resistance of the local transmitter circuit you have sketched 
(Fig. 36) is small, outside of the transmitter carbon, the 
resistance of the transmitter is large in comparison with 
the total resistance of the circuit. Now imagine the induction 
coil removed and a receiver substituted for it. If you talk 
into the transmitter, it will be reproduced very loudly in the 
receiver. Suppose a long length of wire be added to the cir- 
cuit, that is the distance between receiver and transmitter be 
increased, then the resistance of the transmitter is small in 
comparison with the total resistance of the circuit and the 
sounds reproduced in the receiver will be faint as the varia- 
tion of the transmitter resistance has but little effect upon 
the circuit.” 

“I do not quite understand what you mean,” broke in Will 
at this point. 

“Don’t, eh?” answered George. “See if this example will 
make it clear: Suppose the resistance of a transmitter to be 
five ohms and the variation in its resistance caused by a cer- 
tain sound, to be one ohm, and that the resistance of the cir- 
cuit, outside of the transmitter, is 15 ohms. Then as the total 
resistance of the circuit is 20 ohms, a variation of one ohm 
in the transmitter resistance would cause a variation of 1-20th 
or 5 per cent. in the total resistance. But if the total resistance 
of the circuit were 500 ohms, the same variation of the trans- 
mitter resistance would cause a variation of 1-500th or .2 of 1 
per cent. in the total resistance and the reproduction of the 
sound in the receiver would be very faint. 

“Now assume the resistance of the transmitter increased to 
100 ohms and that the variation is likewise increased to 20 
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Then in the 500-ohm circuit the variation would be 
1-25th or 4 per cent. of the total resistance. 


as great as in the case of the low resistance transmitter and 


ohms. 
This is 20 times 


that is the principle used in the common battery systems. 


“Placing the transmitter in a circuit with a battery and an 
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Fig. 37. Relation of Transmitter and Receiver to Line. 
induction coil, the total circuit resistance is low and the 
variation in its resistance caused by the vibration of the dia- 
phragm is large. Thus, by use of the induction coil, greater 
fluctuations or changes in the current are produced by the 
vibration of the transmitter diaphragm than without it. 
If the resistance of the primary winding of the induction 
coil is low, it having few turns of heavy wire, and the 
secondary has a great number of turns, the currents in- 
duced in the secondary will have a high voltage in com- 
parison with that of the primary. They will therefore be 
transmitted to the other end of the line with but little loss 
of strength. 

“You see this primary coil,” continued George, picking 
up from the table, one which had been taken apart. “It 
is wound with a very few turns of comparatively coarse 
wire. There are about 150 turns of No. 22. 0r No. 24 
wire, the resistance of which is, perhaps, one or one and 
a half ohms. Outside of this we have from 3,000 to 5,000 
turns of No. 32 to No. 36 wire and a resistance which 
differs, of course, but is generally from 75 to 250 ohms. 
Of course, there are coils wound as high as 1,000 ohms, 
and some as low as seven ohms, but we have nothing to 
do with them in this exchange. 

“Now, as I said before, the battery variations in this pri- 
mary coil will only have a current strength of about three 
volts.” 

“What is a volt?” interrupted Will. 

“A volt,” replied George, “is the unit of electrical pres- 
sure, and we speak of volts in the same way that an en- 
gineer would speak of the steam pressure on-his gage. 
See? It means a certain intensity or power to overcome 
resistance. Do you catch on? All right. Now, this pres- 
sure of three volts is greatly increased by the number of 
turns in the secondary coil, and is liable to be 1,000 or 
1,500 volts. 

“What's that? Well, you must remember you are not 
dealing with a trolley or electric light current. 

“No, it is not; for while the pressure is the same, the 
current is very small. See here: suppose the firemen were 
to turn the hose on you, what would be the result?” 

“Why, I would turn a double flip-flop,” responded Will. 

“Exactly. Suppose, though, there were a small leak the 
size of a pin in the hose. You could hold your hand over 
it and hardly feel it. Yet the pressure per square inch 
from both the nozzle and the pin hole is just the same. 
Now, the trolley and electric light currents bear the same 
relations to a telephone current that a four-inch stream 
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would to a pin hole. Do you see now? As I said before, 
this higher pressure carries the current over a high re- 
sistance with very little loss, so that while without the in- 
duction coil we might talk over 200 ohms, with it, we have 
no trouble talking over 40,000 ohms or even more, that is, 
in a laboratory; out of doors the induction cuts it down. 

“Remember, the battery and transmitter are connected 
to the primary winding in the local circuits, while the re- 
ceiver and secondary are placed in the line circuit as shown 
in this sketch (Fig. 37). This arrangement enables us to 
step up our three volts of battery to any desired voltage 
by -simply increasing the number of turns in the sec- 
ondary.” 

“Why do they connect the primary and secondary wind- 
ings in these telephones?” asked Will, looking at one 
of the sets. 

“Because not. to do so,” replied George, “would com- 
pel us to add another spring to the hook switch. These 
coils, you will notice are only connected on one side so 
that none of the batery goes through the secondary wind- 
ing.” 

“Do all induction coils have white and green wire?” 
queried Will, still looking at the set. 

“No, they do not—well, in a case of that kind you can 
use your receiver and battery to test them out. Some- 
times one end has only one wire sticking out, while the 
other end has three. In that case the single wire generally 
belongs to the primary coil, and of the three at the other 
end, only one will give a click in the receiver. If, how- 
ever, they are not arranged in this fashion, go on any 
one wire and find its mate. When you have done this, 
try the ‘click’ on the other pair. You can tell by the dif- 
‘ference in sound which is which, for the primary coil will 
be the louder of the two. Then take one leg of each pair 
and test them again to see if the two coils are crossed 
with one another. If they are clear, of course you will 
get no click. You can also test the induction coil the same 
way at the instrument, by disconnecting both ends, and by 
that means tell whether it is open or crossed. Nearly all 
the trouble in induction coils comes from the secondary 
winding, so always test that first. 

“See here,” said George all at once remembering some- 
thing, “did you fix that bell on 411?” 

“No, I was waiting for you to tell me how,” answered 
Will, who had been listening attentively to George’s re- 
marks. 

WILL’s TrouBLE EXPLAINED. 

“Let me see. You say you could ring and talk to central, 
but she could not ring back. Now, there van only be one 
of two things the matter there; either the ringer armature 
is out of adjustment and locked in some way, or the two 
wires running to the ringer magnets are broken or short 
circuited. ~~ 

“First try the clapper with your finger and see if it moves 
freely and strikes both gongs alike. Then short circuit the 
binding posts and ring again. Now go down there 
and don’t ever again renew the battery because the bells 
don’t ring, or I shall have to class you with that fellow 
down in Indiana who, having a cross that he could not 
clear right away, wen: to the telephone and opened the 
battery circuit to keep the battery from running down. 

“Aren’t you gone yet? Here you stand gassing while 
subscribers are howling for connections with that sub- 
scriber. Scoot!” 

(To be continued.) 
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Is Interstate Commerce Commission to Act? 
Within the next few days the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will issue an order for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the telephone and telegraph companies of the coun- 
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try, excluding only the strictly local concerns, says a dis- 
patch from Washington, D. C. 

It is believed that the filing of the contemplated suit 
of the Department of Justice for the dissolution of the 
telephone trust will be withheld until the commission’s in- 
vestigation is completed. 

The companies principally affected by the commission’s 
order will be the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., and the- Postal Tele- 
graph Co. In addition the inquiry will govern from 
twenty to one hundred other concerns. 

Uniform blanks accompanied by full explanations will 
be served on the telephone and telegraph companies and 
they will be required truthfully to make to the commis- 
sion, as of date January 1, complete returns on their 
capitalization, liabilities, assets, agreements and contracts, 
relations with corporations holding securities in other cor- 
porations, values of physical properties now and when se- 
cured, and character’ of equipment. 

The companies will be required to submit annual state- 
ments of their business and keep their accounts according 
to the methods specified by the commission. 


They will be required to give detailed accounts of their 
expenditures for real property. Under this heading will 
be several subdivisions calling for figures on line equip- 
ment, terminal property, real estate and general expendi- 
tures. 

Among the items included under assets will be permanent 
and long-term investments, accrued income not due, de- 
ferred debit items and working assets. In the way of lia- 
bilities, details will be required as to stock, long-term debts, 
working liabilities, appropriated surplus, profit and loss, 
accrued liabilities not due and deferred credit items. 


Particular attention will be given to the relations of the 
telephone and telegraph companies under scrutiny with 
other corporations, whether in the same business or other- 
wise. They will be required to give in full the cost or 
book value of controlling, affiliated and subsidiary com- 
panies, any of whose property is used or forms a part of 
the system of the respondent company. They must give 
also in detail the securities’ pledged as collateral security 
for any of the respondent companies, funded debt or obliga- 
tions, and the securities unpledged, but held to preserve 
the integrity of the system. 

Full information must be given concerning all property 
from which revenue is obtained for the operation of the 
system, whether such property is used in the telephone 
or telegraph business, or otherwise. In the case of securi- 
ties held as permanent investments, complete returns must 
be made as to their character, the nature of the enterprise 
by which they are guaranteed, their cost and value. 

This action by the commission is believed to indicate 
that it has decided to provide strict regulation for all the 
telephone and telegraph companies engaged in interstate 
commerce, and that, to some extent, at least, it will come 
to the aid of the Independents, who have complained so 
bitterly against the methods of the telephone trust. It was 
only after it had been deluged for months with complaints 
from all parts of the country that the Department of Justice 
recently took up the question of prosecuting this trust, but 
so far no active steps have been taken, apparently for the 
reason that the department has failed to collect the needed 
evidence. 





Service Association Executive Committee to Meet. 

The executive committee of the Central States Telephone 
Service Association will meet at the office of the president, 
J. W. Callahan, in Chicago, on Tuesday, January 7. This 
is to be an important meeting and a full attendance is 
looked for. 








Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Memphis Telephone Ordinance Held Invalid. 


In the case of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
against the city of Memphis, Tenn., the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has handed down a decision to the 
effect that the city has no authority to regulate the rates 
charged for service by the company. The case is remanded 
to the United States District Court, at Memphis, with 
directions to grant the injunction desired by the company. 

In the opinion, which was written by Judge Denison, it 
is stated that the power to regulate the rates of a public 
utility is a legislative one held by the state and not by the 
city, and, therefore, the rate ordinance enacted by the 
city council, of Memphis, is invalid. It is held by the court 
that the legislature of Tennessee has not granted to mu- 
nicipalities either specifically or indirectly the right to 
regulate the rates charged by telephone companies, although 
it has specifically granted them the right to regulate dis- 
trict-telegraph, gas, street-car, belt-line-railroad and switch- 
ing companies. 

If the rates charged in Memphis are unreasonably high, 
the court says that the legislature will doubtless proceed 
to regulate them or delegates that authority to municipali- 
ties, although it has not yet done so. 


Completes Bell Franchise Probe at Dallas. 

After an exhaustive examination of all the records of the 
city of Dallas, ‘Texas, pertaining to the granting of fran- 
chises and concessions to the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., Senator Horace Chilton has submitted to 
Mayor Holland and the board of commissioners a report 
of his findings. The report is most complete and contains 
about 10,000 words. He gives a complete statement of 
the records, as he found them, and suggests that the city 
resort to legal process, if necessary, to establish a satis- 
factory basis whereby the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. shall pay to the municipality a reasonable 
amount for the privileges it enjoys in the city of Dallas. 

Accompanying his report and, in fact, constituting a part 
of same, Senator Chilton submits a draft for an ordinance 
fixing a uniform charge for all telegraph and telephone 
poles and underground conduits in the city of Dallas. 








Must Not Raise Rates Following Merger. 

At a recent called meeting of the St. Joseph, Mo., public 
utilities commission an order was made requiring the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Co. to continue as a maximum 
its present scale of rental rates after it takes over the 
Home Telephone Co.’s properties, until July 1, 1918. The 
order is in conformity with a clause of the ordinance lately 
passed by the city council authorizing the merger of the 
telephone companies. The board’s order provides for the 
continuation of the following scale: Single line business, 
$60 per annum; party line business, $48; single line resi- 
dence, $30; party line residence, $24. 

The Bell company has filed with Joel E. Gates, city 
clerk, a written acceptance of the ordinance authorizing the 
consolidation. 





Bell to Propose Compromise at Louisville? 
Tired of its long fight with Louisville, Ky., over the ques- 
tion of rates, the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is believed to be ready to accept a compromise, statements 


indicating this being credited to W. T. Gentry, of Atlanta, 
president of the company, who was in Louisville recently. 

“We believe that the courts are the worst places on 
earth to settle business disputes,” is one of the statements 
said to have been made by him. He also said, it is reported, 
that he would be glad to have Mayor Head take the 
initiative. John W. Barr, a leading local banker and di- 
rector in the company, is said to have been empowered to 
conduct negotiations for a compromise. 





Would Lower District of Columbia Rates. 


Lower telephone rates in the District of Columbia are 
sought in a bill presented in the House by Representative 
Cary, of Wisconsin, a Republican member of the District 
committee. 

The rates proposed are $36 per year for a residence tele- 
phone on a single line; $30 for each instrument where there 
are more than two in the same premises on the same line, 
and $24 for each instrument where there are three or more 
in the same premises on the same line. 

For the telephone company to disregard these rates, by 
the terms of the bill, would subject it to a fine of not less 
than $100 or more than $500 for each offense. 





Uniform Accounting Planned in Arizona. 

The Arizona Corporation Commission has issued a notice to 
all electrical corporations operating in the state to the effect 
that a hearing will be held at Phoenix, on January 7, 1913, 
“for the purpose of receiving and considering such testimony 
as may be introduced relevant to a uniform classification and 
system of accounts to be kept by all electrical corporations, and 
the manner in which they shall be kept.” The purpose of the 
hearing, it is stated, is to enable the commission to “establish 
and promulgate a general order prescribing a uniform classi- 
fication.” 





Opposes Bell Raise at Dayton, Ohio. 

An appeal to the Ohio Public Service Commission, ask- 
ing that the Central Union Telephone Co. be prevented 
from increasing the rates upon two party lines in Dayton, 
which were raised beginning October 1, has been heard 
by that body, with nearly 60 physicians and complainants 
in attendance. The rates were raised from $66 per year 
to $96 per year. It is claimed that these rates are exorbi- 
tant and in violation of the contract. 





Asks Inquiry in Massachusetts. 

Representative-Elect Andrew A. Cassassa, of Revere, 
Mass., has filed with the clerk of the house a petition ask- 
ing for legislation to provide for the appointment by the 
governor of a commission of three persons to investigate 
telephone rates and service in Massachusetts, and espe- 
cially in the metropolitan district, and to report to the 
general court of 1914. 





Complain of Service at Racine. 

Twenty-six of the largest manufacturers of Racine, Wis., 
have instructed their attorneys to prepare complaints 
against the Wisconsin Telephone Co., to be filed with the 
state Railroad Commission, alleging the company’s service 
to be inefficient. The petition asks for a public hearing 
to be held in this city. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions : 


National Independent. Telephone Assn., Chicago, February 18, 19, 20; South Dakota Assn., Sioux 


Falls, January 8, 9; Northwestern Cedarmen’s Assn., Duluth, Minn., January 7, 8; Independent Telephone 
Men, Pittsburgh, Pa., January 16; Illinois Assn., Peoria, January 14, 15, 16; 
Minnesota Assn., St. Paul, January 28 


Novel Folding Door for Telephone Booths. 
A real “efficiency booster” that for many years has been 
overlooked by both telephone engineers and _ telephone 
service experts is the telephone booth. Whether this is 


due just be- 
cause of the 
natural indif- 


ference of 


Acme Foutpine Door 


PATENT APPLIED 


relatively wide and narrow and hinged together. The in- 
side door is the same width as the outer sections and is 
attached to the wider leaf, but is not hung in register; 
when it goes into the closed position the inner member 
automatically 
covers the in- 
tersections be- 
tween the out- 
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erable maintenance expense, the fact remains that not until 
recently has there been any real development along telephone 
booth lines. A new booth is now available that is attract- 
ing a good deal of atten- 
tion from telephone men 
by reason of its many 
practical and novel fea- 
tures. It is known as the 
Acme folding door booth 
and is made by the Tele- 
phone Booth Renting & 
Sales Co., in New York 
City. 

Eugene W. Walsh, who 
for many years has given 
much thought and study 
to the telephone booth 
question, both from the 
operating companies’ and 
the public’s viewpoint, is 
the inventor of the new 
door and designer of the 
Acme booths. They are 
built on the two funda- 
mental principles essen- 
tial to all good telephone 
booths—sound-proof qual- 
ities and economy of 
space. The Acme folding 
door is said to be the only 
door that embodies both 





of these features. The 
diagram illustrates the 
Door Closed. superiority of the new 


door and its simplicity of operation. Fig. 1 points out the 
sound-proof qualities. It will be seen that it is of full 
double construction; two complete doors with an air space 
between. The outside door is composed of two members 
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the jamb; in many cases large enough to insert a lead pencil. 
This space can be hidden with a flanged door projecting 
out from the frame, but it cannot be closed up as long 
as a bevelled or straight 
edged door is used. The 
Acme folding door is built 
flush with the frame and 
slides in and out of the 
curved jamb without re- 
quiring room enough for a 
broom straw between. The 
second principle, economy 
of space, is a strong fea- 
ture of the Acme door. It 
operates within the dotted 
line on Fig. 1 and, having 
no rollers, tracks or floor 
channels it opens and 
closes quickly and silent- 
ly. It should never get 
out of order; it works on 
hinges—nothing else. Fig. 
2 shows the door in op- 
eration; the outside door 
folding and the _ inside 
door receding. Fig. 3 
shows the door complete- 
ly open folded compactly 
against the interior wall 





i 
, 





and taking little or no 4 
space in front of the e 
booth. 


The Acme folding door 
booth is declared in every 
respect a practical pay station booth, as it meets the com- 
bined requirements of the three factors that make possible 
the existence of a telephone pay station. The users ofa pub- 
lic telephone insist that the booth must be as sound-proof as 


Door Open. 
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can be made, comfortable and well ventilated. It must 
have no intricate mechanical devices that are apt to get 
out of order and are more or less confusing. The owner of 
the premises on which the station is maintained demands 
that the booth be sightly in appearance, satisfactory in 
service and occupy a minimum amount of floor space. 
The telephone company which rents out or maintains the 
booth wants it to be of good quality and well finished, 
moderate in price and able to give at least 10 years’ hard 
service with no other expense than the purchase price. 
These qualifications are the basis on which the Acme 
booths are built. A cross section of the construction is 
shown in Fig. 3 of the diagram. The letters “A” indicate 
air spaces between the panels. 

The Acme booths, it is stated, have met with eminent 
success in New York City and have been declared by tele- 
phone engineers to be the best that they have ever seen; 
something which will fill a long felt want as a telephone 
adjunct—a booth with a space-saving and _ ventilating 
door that really works. 





Quick Replacement After Fire Loss. 

Only the exchange man, who has experienced the mis- 
fortune of having his switchboard and equipment de- 
stroyed by fire, can realize how long a time 48 hours can 
seem. 

One’s state of mind vastly affects the apparent length of 
the minutes. Five minutes before work begins and five 
minutes before quitting time are two wonderfully different 
propositions. Two days can seem almost a week to the 
man who is furnishing the most important service to the 
people in any city, when he surveys the smoldering ruins 
of what was once his at least serviceable exchange. 

The files of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. show 
repeated testimonials to the efficient manner in which that 
company has shortened the days to these unfortunate 
operators by getting to them, in the most expedient man- 
ner, brand new equipment. 

A case of this kind happened last week, when an enter- 
prising telephone company in Michigan unfortunately lost 
its switchboard by fire. This was a special 200-line mag- 
neto board, equipped to nearly half its capacity and the 
rush order called for complete cable and rack equipment. 
Exactly 48 hours after the order was received, the new 
equipment was on its way to the Michigan city. 

Kellogg sales service, it would appear, proves its re- 
liability in emergency requests for types of installations. 





Detroit Company Makes Special Distribution. 
The Detroit Insulated Wire Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
issued the following letter to its employes just before 
Christmas day: 


“This company has the pleasure of announcing that the 
combined efforts of its officers and employes during the 
past year have enabled us to continue the Christmas dis- 
tribution of former years. This division of a goodly part 
of our profits among our employes is based on length, 
continuity and value of service. 

Hourly rate employes, having been with us one year or 
more will, as formerly, receive 2 per cent. of his or her 
total wages since entering our continuous employ. For 
instance, five years steady employment entitles to five 
times 2 per cent., or 10 per cent. of the average yearly wage. 
This will show you the value of sticking to your position 
without interruption. 

All monthly rate employes having been with us one year 
or more will receive 1 per cent. of all salaries earned since 
entering continuous employment with the company. 

We are presenting this to you because we believe it pays 
to reward faithful and steady workers so long as results 
and earnings make it possible. We hope that our com- 
bined efforts may continue to yield results that will 
permit this distribution for many years. 

As heretofore, the rule holds that any employe dis- 
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charged for cause or who has left for any reason (other 
than sickness, leave of absence or temporary lay-off) even 
though re-entering our employ after a short time, loses 
credit for previous employment and will receive this bonus 
based only on the time of continuous employment since re- 
entering our employ. 

Our business is highly competitive and the profits per 
dollar of business are very small. To earn any money we 
are all obliged to work hard and steadily. This cannot be 
accomplished with employes coming and going, therefore 
we are aiming to induce our employes to remain with us 
steadily. 

As heretofore, a bank book, or for those who have a 
bank account, a credit slip, to be entered upon their bank 
book upon presentation, will be handed to you on Tuesday, 
December 24, immediately after the noon quitting time. 

The company cannot guarantee to continue similar dis- 
tributions from year to year. 

The officers of the company wish all of you a very merry 
Christmas and a happy and prosperous New Year.” 


The Auto-Manual to the Front. 

A few days ago there was a bad railroad wreck at Ash- 
tabula, in which a number of passengers were killed and 
many more injured more or less severely. Naturally the 
telephone was in instant demand and hundreds of calls 
were sent within a short space of time. The pharmacy of 
B. S. Rust chanced to be near the scene of the disaster 
and about three hundred calls were sent from his tele- 
phone alone. He later wrote the management of the 
Ashtabula Telephone Co. calling attention to this fact and 
complimenting the company upon the “perfect service and 
uniform courtesy” extended himself and others at the time. 

E. D. Moon, assistant superintendent of the Franklin 
Division, of the L. S. & M. S. Ry., on whose tracks the 
wreck occurred, also wrote S. R. Newberry, manager of 
the Ashtabula company, thanking him and his employes 
for the “excellent service” given. “The girls were on the 
job every minute,” said Mr. Moon, “and we could not ask 
for any better service than we received.” 

As nearly everybody knows, the Ashtabula Telephone 
Co. has been using Auto-Manual equipment for some 
months and it was particularly gratifying to the manage- 
ment to be informed of its perfect performance. 








Paragraphs 

Tue INDIANA Heet & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind., is mailing to 
the trade a new year’s greeting, using for the purpose, a tastily 
designed, four-page folder, printed on a brownish tinted paper. 
The folder typifies the holiday atmosphere. The printed text 
matter is appropriate for the time of year and expresses the 
appreciation of the company to its customers for past patron- 
age, also that which it is anticipated will continue in the 
future. If there are any companies which failed to receive 
a copy, a request will bring one promptly. 

SmitH & HEMENWAY, New York City, is mailing a pocket 
edition of its green book of glazier’s tools to the trade. These 
tools, as do other products of the Smith & Hemenway Co., 
bear the “Red Devil” trade mark. A copy of the new booklet 
will be sent on request. 

Tue Ketitocc SwitcuHsoarD & Suppty Co., Chicago, in addi- 
tion to sending out a New Year’s edition of Telephone Facts 
to the trade, containing some interesting sales items and pub- 
licity stunts, with readable telephone articles by different mem- 
bers of the sales and other departments, has been sending to 
customers and friends a beautifully engraved card, 6x3%, the 
upper left corner of which is a fine reproduction of the Kel- 
logg Desk Telephone, surrounded by green holly sprays, 
sprinkled with red berries. 

Orders Rate Reductions. 

New rates involving general reductions are authorized 
by the New York Public Service Commission for the city 
of Dunkirk. 














) Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as ee 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


PERSONAL. 

JaMEs A. “SEAL s, known by his friends as “Truthful James, 
Happy Jimmy,” or by any one of a dozen other jocular ap- 
pellations, is here shown wishing everybody a happy and 
prosperous New Year. 
This grin has been tech- 
nically described as one 
of the brand “that won’t 
come off.” So substantial 
a smile as this should not 
be interfered with. Any- 
thing which promotes a 
feeling that life is a rather 
happy business after all 
and that “there ain’t no 
such animal” as Old Man 
Trouble, or Col. R. E. 
Morse, must be protected 
and encouraged. Judging 
by results many a man 
must totter before the 
camera feeling as though, 
having just buried his 
last friend, he is now pre- 
pared to light his pipe on 
an open keg of giant 
powder and say, “Fare- 
well, futile world!” All 
hail, then, to him who 
looks the camera square- 
ly in the face and springs 
a cheerful _ titilation! 
What though he knows 
that half the world are 
squirrels and the other half are nuts? He does not care on 
which side he may be classified. What though he may not 
have at the moment the price of his room rent for the week? 
He knows he’s going to get it somehow. Suppose he is 
flooded with work. Some day he allows he’ll get his nose 
above the top of it again. “I should worry and get a 
wrinkle?” says he? “Never. Let somebody else worry. Me 
for the merry quip and jest. Life is short, but there’s lots 
of fun in it, as well as lots of other things.” 

So, on the glad New Year, Jimmy Seals, TELEPHONY holds 
up your merry “mug” as a type of the man to whom this 
old ball presents a cheerful appearance in spite of all the 
evidence to the contrary. Let’s everybody give one echo- 
ing grin to start the next twelve months right, and then, 
unless we have our faces expensively enameled, let’s keep 
it up every little while. 

Quite incidentally, it might not be amiss to say that Mr. 
Seals is one of the traffic experts whom W. S. Griffitts has 
gathered about himself with the intent to make the Inter- 
State Independent, of Aurora and a large part of Illinois, 
the best system on earth. 

















James A. Seals. 


New Companies. 


Avucusta, GA.—The Cross Keys Telephone Co. has been 
chartered with $1,000 capital stock. The incorporators are: 
L. J. Browning and W. H. Wilburn. 


DietericuH, I1t.—The Union Telephone Co., of Elliottstown, 
has been organized with $5,000 capital stock. The incorpo- 
rators are: F. M. Haynes, Wm. Poe and John W. Dobbins. 


Eureka, Itt.—The Eureka Telephone Co. has been organized 
with $20,000 capital stock. The incorporators are: M. Carrie, 
M. T. Melick and Clinton Melick. 


Carney, Micu.—The Nadeau Township Telephone Co. has 
been chartered with $4,000 capital stock. The -incorporators 
are: Peter Garrigan, Samuel Hanimerbug and Walter Ander- 
son. 

Lewiston, Minn.—The Warren Rural Telephone Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $500. The incorporators 
are: Wm. Kolemer, president; C. H. Luehman, vice-president; 
T. Hennessey, secretary, and Victor Markle, treasurer. 


NortH WeEstTeRN, N. Y.—The Westernville Rural Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
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directors are D. E. Dillenbeck, Sarah Dillenbeck and Alice 


E. Dillenbeck. 


Scuenectapy, N. Y.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Mariaville & South Schenectady Telephone Co. 
with $500 capital stock. The directors are: Robert C. Cull- 
ings, of Pattersonville; C. A. Cullings, Mary B. Walpole and 
D. N. Peek, of Mariaville: Dilnet Cregg, Robert H. Bradshaw 
and George L. Peek, of Rynex Corners. 

Wincate, N. C.—The Wingate Telephone Co. has been or- 
ganized, with $3,000 capital stock. J. W. Bivens, J. Rufus 
Griffith and Janie May Bivens are the incorporators. 


Eucene, Ore.—The Lancaster Telephone Co., No. 2, 
been organized, with Hans Albertson as president. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Dicus Home Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated by J. A. Carver, H. T. Tate and J. L. Mc- 
Cary. The capital stock is $1,500. 

CLARKSVILLE, TExAs.—The Clarksville Telephone Co. has 
been organized with capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators 
are: V. M. Bloxham, A. C. Stuart, R. P. Harrison, and J. F. 
Rochelle, all of Texarkana, Texas. 

CotFAx, WasH.—The Moys Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $2,700 capital stock. The incorporators are: B. 
T. Manchester, Colfax; John Bloom, Colfax; D. E. Kinsinger, 
Wilcox, and F. P. Copley, Almota. 

Dayton, WasH.—The Patit Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated. The company will operate approximately 50 miles of 
line. The officers are as follows: President, Thomas Reed; 
vice-president, Walter Dunning; secretary, Elmer McCauley; 
treasurer, W. C. Woodward. 

BLANCHARDVILLE, Wis.—The Fayette-Blanchardville Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized with a capital stock of $800. P. 
L. Goebel and six others are the incorporators. 

PoyNETTE, Wis.—The Dekorra Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. has been chartered. The incorporators are: G. H. Dun- 
lop, F. J. Teeter, T. Robson, William P. Irons, and J. F. Bohl- 
ing. 
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Construction. 

Nyssa, Ore—The Malheaur Home Telephone Co. 
ning to do extensive construction work. 

San Dreco, Cat.—The Home Telephone Co. will make im- 
provements entailing the expenditure of $110,000. 
_ Tampa, FLa.—The Peninsular Telephone Co. is planning to 
iiistall the automatic telephone system in this city, displacing 
the present manual equipment. 

Canton, Irt.—The United Farmers Telephone Co. will ex- 
pend $1,200 in rebuilding its cable line inside the city. 

CarTHAGE, Mo.—The Parshley Telephone Co. has_ been 
granted permission to construct and operate a telephone system 
in Union township. 

West, Texas.—The Brazos Valley Telephone Co. is ar- 
ranging to make extensive improvements to its exchange here. 

Mona, Wyo.—The Mona Short Line Telephone Co. will ex- 
tend its lines about 20 miles. 


is plan- 


Elections. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILt.—The Harwood Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently and re-elected the present officers, who 
are as follows: Joseph Pearson, president; James Kirk, vice- 
president; C. E. Arnold, secretary, and M. H. Shinker, treas- 
urer. 

Mr. CarMEL, Itt.—The stockholders of the: Wabash County 
Mutual Telephone Co. have elected George Hockgeiger and 
J. W. Goodart as directors. 

PROPHETSTOWN, ILtt.—The stockholders of the Farmers Mu- 
tual. Telephone Co. held their annual meeting and elected the 
following officers: President and manager, M. F. Hill; vice- 
president, Ellwood Beeman; secretary, H. G. Huchkiss; and 
treasurer, O. P. Petty. Ernest Toppert ana M. F. Hill were 
elected directors. 

Marenoo, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the Iowa County 
Mutual. Telephone Co., the following . officers. were elected: 
President, R. I. Smith; vice-president, A. A. McGivern;, secre- 
tary, D. Sullivan; and treasurer, A. Brimmer 

BANFIELD, Micx. —The Banfield Telephone Co. rece held 





